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serious question 
of our times: Is 
| Christianity able 
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SERIES OF between man and man? The 


THE skepticism which is most dan- 
2 gerous to Christianity to-day 
CHRISTIAN is not doubt as to the age 
or authenticity of its sacred 
books, or distrust of its time- — 
honored doctrines, but loss 
of faith in its vitality. 
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“One of the best and most delightful of 
American writers.” 


John Fiske’s Books 


The Discovery of America 
With a steel portrait of Mr, Fiske, many ma 
facsimiles, etc. FAleventh Thousand. 2 vo s., 
crown 8vo0, $4.00. 


The American Revolution 
With Plans of Battles, and a new steel Portrait 
of Washington. Sixth Edition. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
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The Critical Period of American History, Churches, 
1783-1789 Schools, and 
With a colored map. Fileventh Edition. Crown Business Property. 


8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence 
Maps. Fighth Edition. 75 cents. 


The Beginnings of New England 
Kighth E-dition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 


Based on the Doctrines of Evolution. /leventh 
/dition. 8vo, $6.00. 


and Myth-Makers 
Old Tales and Superstitions inter ed by by Com- 
‘dition. 12mo, 


~ 


Made in many designs. Can be 
put up over old plaster ceiling with- 
out removing it. 


H. S. NORTHROP 


30 Rose St., New York 
Boston Office : 4 Liberty Square, Room 34 
Send for Catalogue 


Trifle with trifles | 


but not with serious things. The proper heating of your 
house is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 
it. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. We 
manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, | 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Cat- 
alogue wil) cost you nothing. Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


ing desired. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and ay Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHI AGO. NEW YORK. 


2 vols., 


parative Mythology. 
gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays 
Seventh Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 
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The Unseen World and Other Essays 
Eleventh Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the 
Light of His Origin 


Seventeenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge 
Eleventh Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are -: :- 


Half- Hose 


Are so constructed as to Fit. 


They contain NO BUNCHES, 
NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
NOTHING TO ANNOY, and are made of 
The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. , 


SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass. 


TIFFANY GLASS& DECORATING COMPANY 


‘-FURNISHERS- & -GLASS: WORKERS- DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL: 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


' ook for the trade-mark on the toe, 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
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A monthly magazine for the UR 
GERMANIA German PINION 


hiy by col- 
lege professors and the press 

‘the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
nai, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Bec sINNER’S 
CORNER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. _ $2 a year. Single copies 
20 cents. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
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Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty pages. - The sub- 
scription price is Three Dollars 
a year, payable in advance. 


e is aid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.56 for postage. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


‘Receipts.—'Ve do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 

old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Outlook 
stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should noti- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise 
we shall consider it their wish 
to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
OuTLOOK COMPANY. Cash 
and Postal Notes should be 
sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


NEW-SERIES-OF CHRISTIAN: UNION 


41] the Lord us tS we are to do the rest.” 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 
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King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. strongér than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond 
any injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely poor 
quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three 
or four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the old 
method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his profession» 
i. ¢., patching; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrrels of this material in the past three 
years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are com- 
pelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout. the country which have 


been plastered with this material : 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. the State. 
Mail and Express, New York City. Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 
New York Times, New York City. New Penn. R. R. Station Jersey City mJ, 
Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House, on Branch, N. 3 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. ** Laurel in the Pines,’”’ Lakewood, N. J. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Boys’ and Girls 4 School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Opera-House Block, od eg Mass. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
Arbuckle Flats, oom N. Y. ass. 
Hotel St. George, Broo tan mat. Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
New Store of ‘iebmann, ros., Brooklyn, N. Y. Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church suffalo, N. Y. Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
State Normal School Buffalo, N.Y. Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Se where Pa. 
y.M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. U.S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Pai 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth mony Scranton, Pa. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. jackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
All Saints’ Chapel, Rochester, N. Yy. Hope guilding Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. R. 1. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, M 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. 5 ig Glens Falls, N. Y. 

R.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, | Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 

Croton, Sing Sing, etc. Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls and 
ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menance to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


An Appropriate Mante 
ppropriate Mantel 
ach means adaptation of mantel to 

architectural surroundings, per- 

sonal tastes, and financial limita- 
tions. Our show-rooms are re- 

Geaepeeeeeee== plete with such and pictures for 

those who can’t come. 


ee If you know what you want and we haven’t 
we ‘ it, we can make it as no one else can. Write 
us if you contemplate building. — 


The Bradley & Currier Co. (Lid.) 
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The Risk 


of carrying fine goods is part of 
the cost. Every time you bump a 
high-priced watch it costs you four 
dollars. Don’t you realize that you 
would be better off with an every- 
day watch for the wear and tear? 
—as an accurate jeweled timepiece, 
and equal in looks with the other, 
can be bought for $15 down to $4: 
the new, quick-winding Water- 
bury, winds in five seconds. Don’t 
forget the name. 


All jewelers keep it; in all styles: 
Gold, filled, (14-karat,) coin- 
silver, etc. Both ladies’ and 
gentlemen's watches. | 33 


> 
In the popular requirements of 
SPEED, COMFORT, 
SAFETY, DURABILITY, 


Bicycles 


ARE COMPLETELY, 
UNEQUIVOCALLY, 
ABSOLUTELY, ¢ 
THE STANDARD BICYCLES OF THE WORLD. | 
POPE MFG. CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD. 


) 


Hudson and Spring Streets, New York. 


PATHETIC - BEAUTIFUL - SUBLIME 
CYCLORAMA 
Jerusalem and the 


Crucifixion 
WABASH AVE. and HUBBARD COURT 


CHICAGO 


_ Shows the scene on Calvary in a manner _that is inspir- 
ing in its reverential beauty; the Ancient City of Jerusa- 
lem in a style never before shown, with its Palaces, 
penne mag and Walls; a lovely view of the surrounding 
country. 


JUST ADDED: 
PHILIPPOTEAUX’S 
‘“‘Christ’s Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem” 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Do not delay, but see this exhibition AT ONCE 


ted 


OVERMAN WHEEL 


BSOSTON, WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANC 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cHIcaaco. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


THE MATTHEWS DECORATIVE GLASS C0. 


328 and 330 E. 26th Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


In sheets, or from special designs, by the 
Sand Blast and Other Patented Processes. 
LEADED GLASS for Churches and Dwellings. 
CHIPPED GLASS, EMBOSSED GLASS. 
MARBLEIZED GLASS for Ceilings and S idewalls. 
Memorial Tablets in Black Onyx & Alabaster Plate Glass 
Estimates promptly furnished on application. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
GHURGH BELLS 
PUBEST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TI.) 
McSHANE POUNDER BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Week 


OT since the war has any Congress met with so 
difficult a work before it as’ that which as- 
sembled on Monday. It had from the people 
the order to change our tariff policy from a 
protective to a revenue basis, and it has from 
the present panic the order to change our 

financial policy. Upon this last change, which over- 

shadows the other in importance, no direct appeal to the 
people has been taken. Neither party platform in the last 
campaign declared explicitly for an increased or a de- 
creased coinage of silver. The Democratic party, by 
denouncing the Sherman Act as ‘a cowardly makeshift,” 
constructed a plank upon which the wildest inflationist 
and the most reckless contractionist could agree. Like 
William Henry Harrison’s famous declaration that he 
believed the will of the people should rule, this confes- 
sion of faith held up a looking-glass in which every con- 
stituency could see its own views reflected. 
the Democratic party indorsed an unmeasured _infla- 
tion of the currency by demanding the repeal of the 
National tax on State bank notes, but President Cleve- 
land ignored this plank in his letter of acceptance, and 
the campaign was so distinctively waged upon the tariff 
issue that the people cannot be said to have directed what 
currency policy Congress should pursue. In an uncom- 
mon degree, therefore, Congressmen are left free to act 
for themselves. The new factions formed have no rela- 
tion to old party lines. Ontheone side are the gold mono- 
metallists, claiming that the panic is due to the excessive 
silver issues, and demanding the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman Act and the cutting off of the $50,000,000 of 
silver currency issued yearly under it ; on the other are the 


free-coinage advocates, claiming that the panic is due to a. 


deficiency of currency, and opposing the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman Act unless the free coinage of silver 
is granted in its stead. Between these two groups are a 


great number of moderate bimetallists—advocates of inter- 


national bimetallism, or of the free coinage of silver at an 
increased ratio, or of its limited coinage under restrictions 
like those of the Bland-Allison Act of 1878. 


Nearly every Congressman was in his seat on Monday, and 


the newspapers have been industriously interviewing the . 


members as to how they will vote upon the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman Act ; but the replies leave everything 
uncertain. - The New York “ Tribune’s ” poll of the Senate 
seems to be fairly authoritative, and shows 36 Senators in 
favor of unconditional repeal, 39 opposed to it, and 13 
doubtful. Most of the “‘ doubtful ”’ Senators, however, have 
in the past voted for free coinage, and the chances seem, 
therefore, to be against the passage of the unconditional 
repeal bill by the upper house. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives its chances are better. Mr. Bourke Cockran, 
of this city, a leader of the anti-silver forces, has favored 
the passing of a repeal bill before the committees are 


It is true that . 


organized or the contested seats disposed of. The latest 
reports, however, indicate that the anti-silver forces are 
not strong enough for such action—even if they are in 
the majority. Speaker Crisp has been re-elected, but his 
attitude is still in doubt. He was elected to Congress and 
to the Speakership as a free-coinage silver man, yet anti- 
silver newspapers have predicted that he will displace Mr. 
Bland from the head of the Coinage Committee. Mr. 
Bland announces that he will make a hard fight for free 
coinage at the old ratio, and, failing in that, will accept free 
coinage at a ratio of 20 to 1. Mr. Cleveland’s message, 
which strongly advocates a return to a single gold standard 
and a postponement of tariff revision until the financial 
question is settled, was given to Congress too late for com- 
ment upon it this week. 


The struggle to secure currency became sharp week before 
last, when such stocks as the Western Union, showing no 
falling off in revenues, fell to fifteen per cent. below their 
normal level. Money of every sort could be used to purchase 
these securities, and the country had the spectacle of money 


appreciated in value at the time when the public was being 


told by the gold monometallists that there was danger of de- 
preciation. American prices became lower than European 
prices; and gold, instead of being shipped from America 
to Europe, as happened when the crisis was worst abroad, 
began to be shipped from Europe to America, in order to 
buy up our best securities at the abnormally low figures. 
The beginning of European shipments was naturally and 
sensibly taken as a sign that the worst was over, and 
stocks began to rise. Yet the rise was slow and unsteady. 
The scarcity of currency continued, and the Clearing-House 
of this city issued more certificates than during the panic 
of 1873. Government bonds fell to the lowest figure in 
years, and National banks began to purchase them in order 
to get from the Government more National bank currency. 
Here was a promise of several millions of currency 
more. Yet bank depositors remained alarmed lest they 
could not get their money, and a run was begun upon 
the savings banks by those who were reckless in their 
determination to protect themselves, no matter what 
injury their withdrawals might bring upon the rest of the 
community. Most of the savings banks of New York 
State were obliged to take advantage of the law permitting 
them to require sixty days’ notice before the withdrawal of 
deposits. The other banks began to discriminate between 
the larger checks presented them for payment, giving out 
cash only when the payee evidently had need of cash for 


his pay-rolls or like purposes, and otherwise paying in 


certified checks. By these measures the withdrawal of cur- 
rency for hoarding was restricted. Yet,in spite of all these 
measures, the supply of currency continued so inadequate 
that currency rose to a premium of two per cent. over certi- 
fied checks, and paper money, including silver notes and 
Sherman notes, rose to a premium of one per cent. over gold. 
This was the astounding event of the week. Not only 
was paper money at a premium over gold, but, as between 


‘ 
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silver and gold, silver had the preference. The premium 
upon silver, according to a banker consulted, amounted 
to about one-quarter of one per cent., and was due to the 
fact that the silver currency is of the small denominations 
most in demand, while the gold currency is of larger 
denominations less in demand. ‘The premium upon paper 
money was somewhat larger, and brought out sharply the 
utter baselessness of the outcry that prices were falling be- 
cause of the fear of a depreciated silver and paper currency. 
This outcry was essentially unreasonable, because the fear 
of a depreciated currency always has and always must pro- 
duce higher prices instead of lower, since men always 
demand more of such currency in exchange for their prop- 
erty. Yet, in spite of its unreasonableness, the theory was 
so widely believed that it is a great gain to the country 
that the Sherman Act currency should actually go to a 
premium even in the very center where it was most decried. 

At the Silver Convention in Chicago eight hundred dele- 
gates assembled,chiefly men from the agricultural districts of 
the middle West and the mining regions of the far West. The 
leaders of the Convention endeavored to give to its delibera- 
tions a conservative character. In the main they were suc- 
cessful, but the Populist feeling was strong, and Governor 
Waite, of Colorado, and Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, 
were there to voice its most revolutionary demands. Gov- 
ernor Waite somewhat surprised the Convention by his 
patriarchal appearance and mildness of manner, but he con- 
cluded his speech with a declaration about “blood to the 
horses’ bridles . . . rather than that national liberties be 
destroyed ” which closely resembled the Colorado utter- 
ance imputed to him by the press dispatches. General 
Warner, of Ohio, was the leading spirit of the Convention, 
and in his address struck its keynote when he said that 
the country had now come to the parting of the ways, 
and must decide whether both silver and gold shall 
continue to supply the world’s need of more currency, 
or gold alone be used for that purpose, thus doubling 
its value and doubling the burden of all debts. He 
ridiculed the idea that the shrinkage of values going on 
in all gold-standard countries was due to the $150,000,000 
of new currency issued under the Sherman Act. This shrink- 
age, he declared, is but “‘the beginning of the shrinkage 
that must take place in order to go to a purely gold basis.” 
The resolutions adopted consisted quite largely of quota- 
tions from Sherman, Blaine, and Carlisle upon the evils 
involved in a contraction of the currency. Mr. Carlisle’s 
statement of these evils, given in the House of Representa- 
tives, February 21, 1878, was more radical than any utter- 
ance of the Convention. In part it was as follows: 


“T know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, 
and is not likely to become so. Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the 
annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the 
annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. According to 
my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is 
the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation 
of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human 
race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever occu 
the history of the world.” 


It will be interesting to observe how far Secretary Carlisle 
has departed from his earlier view. The Conventign/ of 
course, declared against the suspension of the silver issues 
under the Sherman Act, except on condition that the coun- 
try return to the law prior to 1873, and freely coin both 
metals at the ratio of 16 to 1. — 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Reynolds has written 


to Judge Slagle, of Pittsburg, a letter which makes clear 
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the policy of the present Administration toward the pen- 
sioners. The only pension list that is being revised, says 
Mr. Reynolds, is that of soldiers pensioned under the 
law of June 27, 1890. All previous pension acts, it will be 
remembered, granted pensions to soldiers only on the 
ground that they had sustained some loss in the service. 
This act extended pensions to all soldiers who for any 
cause other than immorality have become disabled. The 
present Administration, in its ruling that the test of pen- 
sionable disability laid down in the law is inability to earn 
a living by manual labor, placed the same construction 
upon the law as did Mr. Reynolds’s predecessor, Assistant 
Secretary Bussey. Commissioner Raum, in ignoring this 
test and in rating disabilities not of service origin the same as 
disabilities that were of service origin, exceeded his author- 
ity and allowed pensions which the law did not allow. Com- 
missioner Raum’s error was not exposed until January 7 of 
this year, after 321,000 cases had been adjudicated. ‘“ Fidel- 
ity to the Government,” says Mr. Reynolds, “and equal 
justice to those soldiers whose claims were not adjudicated 
January 7, 1893, demanded that there should not be one 


construction of the law for 321,000 pensioners and another 


for the remainder whose pensions were unadjudicated.” 
“No re-examination,” Mr. Reynolds goes on, “has been 
ordered of the 70,000 claims of widows, minors, and 
dependent relatives pensioned under the same act [that of 


1890], nor of the 621,000 claims allowed under prior laws 


for disabilities contracted in the service.” A _ letter of 
similar import has been written by Pension Commissioner 
Lochren to the editor of the “‘ National Tribune.” After 
speaking of the revision of the list of pensions granted 
under the act of 1890, the Commissioner says: “ All 
pensions granted under former laws are presumed to 
have been properly granted, and they are not being re- 
examined, except on information showing fraud in some 
particular case. . . . I did not hesitate to commit the work 
to a Board of Revision whose ability fitted them for it, 
though most of them, including their chief, are Republi- 
cans.” The spirit of both of these letters, as well as their 
statements, indicates that the revision of the pension lists 
that is going on is one which will make the pension roll 
more nearly a roll of honor. Indeed, the deserving pen- 
sioners of the country would be the chief gainers if the 
pension rolls in every district were made public and the 
doubtful cases subjected to re-examination. 

The outcome of Sunday opening at the World’s Fair 
would be ludicrous if it were not pitiable. The Directors, 
having at the outset been unwilling to adopt the honorable 
alternative of either refusing outright the Government’s 
appropriation or accepting with it the condition attached— 
namely, that the Fair should be closed on Sundays— 
appealed to the courts to aid them. They gained their 
point, but they have become so enmeshed in the toils of the 
law that now, when Directors, exhibitors, stockholders, and 
general public are all agreed upon the expediency of closing 
the Fair on Sundays, no legal way can be found to do it. 
Last Sunday there were about sixteen thousand visitors 
at the Fair, the Sunday before about eighteen .thousand ; 
with the exception of the side-shows and money-making 
schemes of all kinds, the place was all but deserted; 2_ 
large proportion of the exhibits were covered up; there | 
were no religious services. For closing the gates on one 


Sunday the Directors have been fined heavily. The 
present injunction was issued in a suit brought by Mr. 
Clingman, as a stockholder of the Fair and a citizen of 
Chicago, to prevent the closing of Jackson Park on Sun- 
days 


It is a permanent injunction, removable only after 
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an appeal to the Illinois Supreme Court. The sympathies 


of the public for the Directors in their predicament 
would be stronger were it not clear that their action 
both in formerly opening and now in trying to close the 
Fair on Sundays has been based solely on reasons of pos- 
sible profit and expediency, not on principle. That Sun- 
day opening has proved such a dismal failure has been in 
large part due to the exhibitors, who have very generally 
refused to make their employees labor seven days in the 
week; as soon as it became known that only part of the 
exhibition could be seen on Sundays the general public 
stayed away. We hear nothing nowadays of the crowds 
of angry workmen threatening to break in the gates if they 
were not opened on Sunday. Neither do we hear many 
assertions of the likelihood of the Government appropria- 
tion being returned. Financially the World’s Fair is, 
naturally, suffering from the general business depression. 
The Chicago ‘“‘ Tribune ” states that it is generally con- 
ceded that the five and a half million dollars subscribed by 
stockholders and the five million dollars subscribed by the 
city will not be repaid, and that some part even of the 
bonded indebtedness wil] not be covered by the receipts. 
This deficiency of over ten millions must, it adds, be 
charged up to the account of local pride and patriotism. 
We have no doubt that Chicago is amply able and willing 
to pay for the World’s Fair, and that it will, in one way or 
another, receive a good return for its liberality. And we 
cannot repeat too often that, despite mistakes in manage- 
ment, the Chicago World’s Fair has. been and is in itself 
a splendid success. We have yet to see or hear of a single 
person who has visited it who regrets that he did so. 

There is no likelihood of a cholera panic in this country. 
The excitement of last year was in large measure unrea- 
soning, and the experience then gained will have its due 
effect in the future. The history of the present summer 
as regards the epidemic in Europe is eminently instructive. 
As was predicted last autumn by scientists, cholera has 
appeared in many places, in France and Italy as well as in 
Russia, and in the great majority of instances it has been 
quickly suppressed. The few places where it has spread and 
has gained such a foothold as to make it seriously danger- 
ous have been cities where the sanitary conditions have been 
wretched. This is notably true of Naples and Marseilles. 
The authorities of both places have attempted to deceive 
the public as to the spread of the disease, although Russia 
had set them a good example in this respect. Naturally, 
they only succeeded in postponing the revelations for a 
short time, and in making themselves justly unpopular. It 
is now known that there have been about six hundred 
deaths from cholera in Marseilles this summer, while 
Naples is having from fifty to a hundred new cases of the 
disease every day, and many thousands of people have left 
the city. Both towns are notorious for their lack of proper 
drainage facilities and for the filthy state of the quarters 
inhabited by the very poor. In Rome also there have been 
a few deaths from cholera. The general condition in 
southern Europe is certainly serious enough to call for the 
closest possible watch on emigration to this country from 
that quarter. The New York Health Office claims to be 
teady to deal with any emergency that may spring up. An 
Italian immigrant vessel was detained at Quarantine last 
week on account of three suspicious deaths during the 
voyage, but no signs of the existence of the dreaded disease 
have yet appeared among the passengers. It is quite pos- 
sible that single cases may break out in the vessels coming 
to New York from Italian ports, but even if that should 
happen there would be no reason whatever for alarm on 
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the part of the general public. As we have said before, it 
is an established scientific fact that cholera will not spread 
in epidemic form in places which have clean streets, pure — 
water, and sound systems of drainage. It is to these points 
that the vigilance of the public should be directed. 


The elections which are on the eve of taking place in 
France are of unusual political importance, not only 
because the representatives to the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties will have in their hands the election of the President, 
but because of the effect of the elections on important 
commercial and industrial legislation in the future. The 
aspect of affairs has changed greatly within the last two 
weeks. The quarrel with Siam, indefensible as it seems 
from the moral standpoint, has been politically almost the 
saving of the party at present in power. It could not have 
happened at an apter time to neutralize the hostile influence 
of the Panama scandal and of the recent riots. M. Develle, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, has managed the matter 
with great firmness and adroitness. Although France was 
in a measure forced by Great Britain to recede from her posi- 
tion, it still remains clear to the Parisian mind that France 
has acquired an immense tract of territory without bloodshed 
or great expenditure. ‘That this territory is not morally or 
legally hers will probably have little weight with the com- 
mon people. ‘The examples set by Great Britain and the 
other Powers in time past are too numerous to make the 
French politicians over-particular about ethical principles. 
President Carnot’s administration and the Moderate] Repub- 
licans will benefit immensely from the success of an enter- 
prise which, if it had failed, might have been their political 
ruin. The position of affairs in Siam is not materially 
different from that noted last week; the blockade has 
been removed, and the further demands of France have 
been accepted. ‘These demands include the occupying by 
the French of the river and port of Chantibun until the 
Siamese shall have withdrawn from the left bank of the 
Mekong River; they also include a prohibition against 
Siam’s maintaining military forces in certain localities, or 
keeping war-ships on the Mekong River—all this, as is 
almost humorously stated in M. Develle’s note, “for the 
purpose of continuing the good relations happily re-estab- 
lished between France and Siam.”’ London papers affirm 
that France has accepted the principle of allowing a neu- 
tral zone, or “ buffer,’’ between French and British territory. 
Thus some portion of the land which France has unright- 
eously seized from Siam may be relinquished, not from 
motives of justice or mercy, but to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with England. 


The tardiness with which the English Government has 
taken action in regard to the existing depression in agri- 
culture is an illustration of the difficulty, in the present 
condition of English politics, of making any headway with 
a movement, however important, which does not command 
votes in the House of Commons, and votes which are 
necessary to the existence of the Government. All last 
winter there was carried on among English farmers an 
In years 
gone by there had been complaints of agricultural depres- 
sion from the eastern and southeastern counties; but last 
winter these complaints were no longer confined to any 
one section of the country. ‘They were general, and in 
almost every county in which farming is carried on at all 
extensively there were meetings for the discussion of rem- 
edies. Numerous appeals were made to Parliament, 


and it was expected that as soon as the session com- 
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menced the Government would take some prompt ac- 
tion in regard to the matter. But Home Rule blocked 
the way; and for a long time it looked as though no 
action at all would be taken by the Government. In 
Wales, however, the small farmers are mostly Radicals. 
Wales has twenty-eight Radical Members in the House of 
Commons, who work and vote almost asa unit ; and, as the 
result of the extreme pressure from this group of Members— 
to whom the land question is one of first importance—a 
commission was appointed about two months ago to inquire 
into the systems of land tenure, and generally as to the rela- 
tions of landlords andtenants in Wales. This commission 
is now half-way through with its work; but as the terms 
of its reference confine its investigations to Wales, there 
has been a fear among the English farmers, who have few 
spokesmen on the Government benches in the House of 
Commons, that the English side of the agitation was to go 
altogether unheeded. The extraordinary drought of the 
last three months, however, has served to bring the whole 
question of agricultural depression again before the country, 
and the Government has now appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the question. This means that 
nothing can be done for the farmers until next session. 
The main object of the Commission will be to ascertain the 
actual shortcomings of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1883—a measure passed in the interest of the tenant 
farmers, but which admittedly has been a failure—and to 
pave the way for some amending legislation which shall 
give the tenants what they have been demanding with 
great persistency during the last nine months—“ Fair Rent, 
Fixity of Tenure, and Free Sale of Tenant’s Improve- 
ments.”’ Lord Winchilsea’s movement for a return to pro- 
tection has obtained no support from the general body of 
English tenant farmers, who realize to the full the truth 
of the late Lord Derby’s declaration, at the time the Win- 
chilsea movement was put on foot, “that a return to pro- 
tective duties in a country like England is a mere impos- 
sibility, and not worth serious discussion.” 


The political condition of affairs in South America con- 
tinues to be turbulent. The revolution of the Leonists in 
Nicaragua has ended in the negotiation of a treaty of 
peace and the restoration of General Zavala to power. 
The most important news from South America for the 
week is of a revolution in three of the provinces of Argen- 
tine. | 
provinces—Buenos Ayres, San Luis, and Santa Fé. The 
Argentine Government declares that the insurrection is 
purely a local one, and that the national authority is not 
attacked in these provinces. The fact is, however, that 
the movement is intended to do away with the local rem- 
nant of the bad government of President Celman, who 
was driven out of power by the revolution of 1890, but 
whose appointees are still at the head of affairs in these 
three provinces. ‘These appointees were maintained by 
Celman’s successor, Pellegrini, who was Vice-President 
under Celman, and the choice of whom as President failed 
to give satisfaction to many of the radicals in the country. 
The disturbed financial condition of Argentine has much 
to do with the political uncertainty, although the past 


year has seen a very large increase in exports and imports, 


as well as in the revenue from taxation. From Costa Rica 


a financial panic is reported. 


GENERAL NeEws.—From Samoa the latest news (which 
comes by way of San Francisco) records the end of the 
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rebellion of Mataafa; hostilities had broken out between 
the two factions, and a battle had resulted in the victory of 
Malietoa; Mataafa had retreated to an island, and there 
he surrendered to the Consuls of England and Germany, 
who threatened to bombard the island if he prolonged the 
struggle further. The war between Dahomey and France 
is not over, as has been supposed; King Behanzin is still 
at the head of armed resistance; and another campaign 
against him on the part of the French troops, led by 
General Dodds, will be necessary in the fall. The In- 
ternational Socialists’ Congress opened at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, on August 6. It is expected that President 
Cleveland will send a special message to Congress in its 
extra session in regard to the Hawaiian question.——In 
Paris Norton and Ducret, who were accused of forging 
documents implicating French officials in a treasonable 
correspondence with England, ave been convicted ; Nor- 


ton has confessed that the documents alluded to were 


forgeries. It is said that the closing of mills at Fall 
River, Mass., on account of the present financial depres- 


sion, involves the stopping of about 700,000 spindles ; 


many factories in other parts of the country have been 
obliged to close also. Dr. McGlynn last Sunday cele- 
brated mass for the first time since his restoration to 
priestly functions by Monsignor Satolli. The report 
stage of the Home Rule Bill has begun in the House of 
Commons; three Conservative amendments have been 
rejected. Alfred B. Starey, for the last seven years 
editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Young People,’’ died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in this city on Monday of this week. 


The Real Conflict 


The recently reported action of an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly in Canada, appointing a committee to consider what 
can be done to secure the appointment of teachers in the 
colleges and schools who are in sympathy with the 
theological teaching of the Church, emphasizes the dis- 
crepancy between the philosophy of the pulpits and that of 
the educational institutions. The attempt has been often 
made by the ecclesiastics to compel the schools to adopt 
the Church philosophy ; how would it be to try the experi- 
ment of adapting the philosophy of the Church to that of 
the schools? 

A young man grows up in his village home without any 
systematic instruction in either tneology or the Bible. 
Catechetical instruction is now comparatively unkaown ; 
his minister is not a teacher of systematic theology, but a 
preacher of practical religion; and the prevalent method 
of Sunday-school teaching, conducted too often by ill- 
instructed teachers, unaided by any system of normal instruc-_ 
tion, and even in the adult Bible classes and the teachers’ 
meetings evading questions rather than solving them, has 
left him with a very fragmentary knowledge of the Bible, 
and with no habit of discriminating between poetry and 
philosophy, fiction and fact, legend and history, in that 
marvelous collection of Hebrew literature. He has con- 
structed a quasi philosophy of life for himself. According 
to this childlike theology, the world was made, as a house 
is made by a builder, in six days—though the young man 
has perhaps a vague idea that the “days ” were epochs. 
The sun and moon and stars were made as luminaries for 
the earth. Upon it everything was peaceful, and life un 
broken. When the house was finished, to wit, about six thou- 
sand years ago, God fashioned a man out of clay, as a sculptor 
fashions an image, and breathed life into him. This man and 
his companion were put into a garden fenced off from the rest 
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of the world. They were given only one command, and broke 
it at the first opportunity, and, as a penalty, were turned 
out into the wilderness to shift for themselves. Their 
descendants grew worse and worse, until at last God swept 
them all off the world by a deluge, and began again. This 
time he selected one family and its descendants for his 
peculiar care, leaving the rest of humankind to its own 
ways of superstition, ignorance, and sin. In one little 
province, about the size of Vermont, he showed himself ; 
to all the rest of the world he was hid. ‘To some forty or 
fifty prophets, during a period of fifteen hundred or two 
thousand years, he spoke ; to all the rest of humankind he 
was silent. To these prophets, and to this people, he 
promised a Deliverer and a deliverance. The Deliverer has 
come, and the deliverance is conditioned upon believing cer- 
tain truths about him, such as his divinity and his sacri- 
ficial atonement. They who believe these truths, which 
have now been formulated in the creeds of the churches, 
will be, after death, transported to a land of eternal bliss; 
those who have never heard of the Deliverer, and those who 
do not believe what the Church has formulated in its creeds 
about him, are doomed to eternal death: but what eternal 
death means the young man is not quite clear. 

We do not say that this system of theology is taught in 
any pulpit, or by any Church, in this crude form; but we 
do affirm, not as a fanciful theory, but as a sorrowful fact, 
attested by many an interview with earnest young men and 
women, at schools and colleges, that this, or something 
very like this, is the system of theology which young men 
and women are making for themselves, because they are not 
getting, at home, in Sunday-school, or from the Church, 
any better system. 

The young man begins a course of study; and his new 
learning impinges on his old creed at every point. Geol- 
ogy teaches him that the world began in a nebulous condi- 
tion, and grew to its present condition through long ages 
of time, under the operation of just such laws and forces 
as are operating to-day. Philology and anthropology 
teach him that the race of man has been on the earth 
many thousands of years before the earliest date which 
any possible Biblical chronology can allow for the date of 
Adam’s creation. Embryology teaches him that each indi- 
vidual man comes through successive stages of lower ani- 
mal creation before he becomes a man; zoology and com- 
parative physiology teach him that it is probable that the 
race, as a race, came similarly, by a process of normal and 
natural growth, from a lower animal order. He finds that 
the earth is a graveyard; and the bones of extinct species 
demonstrate that death was in the world ages before the 
supposed date of the entrance of sin by Adam’s fall. In 
his college museum are Assyrian tablets, of a far greater 
antiquity than the days of Moses, containing, in a different 
form, the stories of creation, fall, and deluge which he has 
been allowed to suppose were supernaturally revealed to 
Moses. The study of comparative religions shows him, in 
the precepts of Confucius, the teachings of ‘Siddartha, the 
philosophy of Socrates, and the maxims of the Stoics, the 
ethical principles which are embodied in the ‘Ten Command- 
ments, the Golden Rule, and the law, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Moral philosophy teaches him that 
these fundamental laws of the moral life are written in the 
constitution of man, are a part of his nature, are therefore 


hot dependent for their sanction on a mountain aflame and 


that might not be touched. And when, perplexed by this 
conflict between the new learning of the schools and the 
philosophy of perpetual interferences which he at least 
Imagines that he has been taught in the Sunday-school 
and from the pulpit, he comes back to his minister for aid 
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in readjusting his new learning and his old theology, it is 
an even chance that he is told that evolution is atheistic, 
and that if he wishes to be saved he must believe that man 
has been only six thousand years on the earth, that death 
entered the world through Adam’s fall, that the stories of 
creation, fall, and deluge are revelations, and that man is 
a new and special creation having no relation to what went 
before. Possibly even the minister goes further and tells 
him that the’men who have opened to him this new world 
are prophets of irreligion and should be turned out of their 
chairs for their teaching. In short, he is practically told 
that if he would save his religion he must sacrifice his 
intellect. Now,-to sacrifice one’s intellect is to sacrifice 
truth ; and this the earnest and conscientious seeker after 
truth will not do. And he is right; he ought not to do it. 

Our whole system of education—scientific, literary, his- 
torical, philosophic—is founded on evolution. It assumes 
that life is a growth—each epoch the effect of the preced- 
ing and the cause of the succeeding epoch. But the old 
theology is catastrophic ; it assumes that life is a succes- 
sion of interferences. Science and religion are not incon- 
sistent ; but the current science and the current theology 
are inconsistent. ‘That is, the popular philosophy of the 
inner life, which underlies pulpit and Sunday-school teach- 
ing, is inconsistent with the popular philosophy of the 
outer life, which underlies substantially all our systems of 
instruction in school, academy, and college. Probably 
something is yet to be learned both by the theologian and 
the scientist ; but we believe that the scientist is more 
nearly right in his philosophy of life than is the theologian ; 


that the theologian has much to learn from the scientist ; 


and that if our religious teachers wish to commend their 
Christian faith, intellectually, to the thoughtful men and 
women in the community, they must frankly accept evolu- 
tion as the clue to life, and must recast their theology into 
an evolutionary form. In brief, they must recognize growth, 
rather than manufacture, as the universal law, alike of the 
inner and the outer life, the spiritual experience and the 
material habitation. 


An Industrial Struggle 


In its extent and ramifications, the labor dispute which 
is now paralyzing the English coal trade is unexampled 
in the industrial history of that country. Like the stop- 
page in the Lancashire cotton trade which extended over 
the closing months of last year and well on into the spring 
of the present year, it is not a strike, in the usual accept- 
ance of the term. It is a lockout. ‘The coal-owners in 
the counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, North Staffordshire, 
and Somersetshire, who are of the Employers’ Association, 
gave their men two weeks’ notice of a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. in wages. The reduction was to be accepted 
or the mines to be closed. ‘The men in all these counties 
are members of unions which are affiliated with the Miners’ 
Federation. At each colliery, in each county, a ballot was 
taken as to the acceptance or non-acceptance of the em- 
ployers’ proposal, and the vote was overwhelmingly against 
accepting not only the twenty-five per cent. reduction, but 
any reduction, no matter how small. How nearly unani- 
mous the decision was is shown by the fact that in Not- 
tinghamshire 14,084 votes were recorded against the 
masters’ proposal, and only 32 in favor of it; while in the 
neighboring county of Derbyshire, out of 35,000 miners 
who filled up the ballot-papers, less than 100 were in favor 
of accepting the masters’ terms, A conference at Bir- 
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mingham followed these ballots, and it was decided that 
the men should cease work at the expiration of the notices 
given by the employers terminating contracts. As a 
result of this, about 270,000 coal-miners are now idle, 
and the effect of their cessation of work is quickly mak- 
ing itself felt in the iron and chemical trades, and daily 
augmenting the huge industrial army which is unemployed 
as the consequence of the stoppage of work at the col- 
lieries. 

The British coal trade divides itself into four great fields : 
the Midland, the area of the present trouble; the South 
Wales district ; the district which includes the great mining 
counties of Durham and Northumberland ; and the Lanark- 
_ shire coal-field in Scotland. In the Midlands, all the 
miners’ unions are affiliated with the Miners’ Federation, 
and the men-are paid on the Federation scale. In Durham 
and Northumberland the miners are also affiliated with 
the Federation; but their connection with it is of quite 
recent date, and was brought about within a few months 
after the miners in those counties had submitted to heavy 
reductions in wages. In South Wales and Scotland the 
miners have only their local unions. 

‘The case for the coal-owners in the Midlands is that 
they are compelled to insist on a twenty-five per cent. 
reduction for two reasons. First, on the general ground 
that trade is depressed all over England ; and in the second 
place, that the lower wages paid in the non-Federation dis- 
tricts make it impossible for them to continue the Federa- 
tion rate of wages and successfully compete in the market 
with the coal-owners of Wales and the North of England. 
The Midland masters affirm that they are daily losing large 
contracts owing to the difference in the prevailing rates of 
wages, and that there must be a reduction, or they will be 
forced to surrender a large portion of their trade. : 

Both Mr. Benjamin Pickard and Mr. Samuel Woods, who 
are respectively President and Vice-President of the Miners’ 
Federation, are moderate men. They are both Members 
of the House of Commons, and hold high positions in the 
labor world. Inthe case for the Federation which they 
put forward, they concede that trade is bad; but they 
deny the assertion of the coal-owners that contracts are 
going outside the Midlands to districts where the non- 
Federation rates of wages are in force. They do not deny 
that some of the coal-owners in the Midlands have renewed 
contracts at reduced rates. ‘They insist, however, that 
these reductions are owing to intense competition among 
the coal-owners themselves—a competition which puts 
them entirely at the mercy of the buyers of coal for the 
great railway companies, for the gas undertakings, for the 
iron companies, and for the two great trusts which now 
control the chemical trade of Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
North Wales. 

The Federation leaders admit that the coal-owners may 
have been and are still being “‘ squeezed ” by these great 
consumers ; but they urge that if the Coal-Owners’ Asso- 
ciation is strong enough to put itself in antagonism to the 
Miners’ Federation, it ought to be strong enough to pro- 
tect its members from what they characterize as the rapac- 
ity of the great consumers ; and they object to these con- 
sumers fixing the prices of coal for themselves, to the 
colliery masters accepting their terms and then turning 
upon the miners and telling them that the effect of the 
reductions in price thus brought about must fall upon the 
men. Another assertion on the part of the owners is ad- 
mitted by the men. This is that wages in the Federation 


district have been advanced since 1888. ‘The men con- 
cede this, and insist that it is the aim of the Federation 
to keep up wages, and that, as the result of its work, wages 
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are now, for the first time for many years past, at a living 
level, and that there is to be no leveling down from the 
present point without a struggle on their part. 

The coal-owners have chosen their time well. For 
months past thousands of the miners have been working 
only three or four days a week, and earning wages which 
in amount little exceeded those of unskilled labor. On 
the Lancashire coal-field wages have not averaged more 


than eighteen or twenty shillings per week. The miners 
are, therefore, ill prepared for a long struggle. 


Training for Leadership 


Leadership is recognized as a great quality of character, 
but it is commonly regarded as being the possession of a 
few persons exceptionally gifted by nature and born to be 
kings among men. The average man or woman does 
not even aspire to it, so unattainable does it seem. Leader- 
ship is, however, quite as much a matter of character as 
of mind, and the qualities which produce it may be de- 
veloped by education quite as readily and distinctly as 
any other human qualities. Some men are born to be 
leaders by reason of innate energy and force of will and 
intellect ; other men become leaders by training themselves 
to the habits of leadership. This kind of training ought 
to be sought after by all men and women. For the quali- 
ties of leadership are the very things which enrich society 
by new and personal contributions to its capital of ideas 
and character. A life that is blameless along conventional 
lines has its value, but a life that adds to its blamelessness 
the inspiration of a deep faith and of a noble ideal is a 
positive and not a negative force in the world. To be a 
leader is to stir men from their inertia and to contribute to 
the progressive rather than to the stationary element in 
life. ‘To be a leader is to make other men’s lives more 
endurable, burdens lighter, faith surer, joy fuller; for the 
leader is the one who steps in advance of the throng, and 
who, by that very act, becomes the hope of the uncertain 
and the courage of the weak. When a man is able to 
enact in his own experience the magnificent valor expressed 
in Browning’s “ Prospice,”’ he reinforces the consciousness 
of immortality in a thousand human souls. When a man 
takes hold of life with such vigor of grasp and lives it with 
such unswerving faith in the ideas which control him that 
he becomes a leader, he makes life greater and richer and 
easier to a countless host of others less self-reliant. The 
first quality of leadership is faith—a possession not con- 
fined to men of gift or women of grace, but offered to the 
whole human race, and to be acquired or lost in direct 
relation to one’s use of it. .To believe greatly in God, or 
in those great ideas of life which are the thoughts of God 
about man, is to detach one’s self at once from the throng, 
and to stand apart as a leader. Faith brings courage, self- 
reliance, independence. If it be large enough, it develops 
sympathy, arid sympathy passes on into love. ‘The leader- 
ship of such a man as Phillips Brooks, the tidal influence 
of which is not yet measured or recorded, was born of this 
great faith in God and man. There was no self-assertion 
about it, no assumption of the possession of special quali- 
ties or of marked ability. It was simply the surrender of 
the man’s whole nature to the great ideas which he ac- 
cepted, and the subordination of all his faculties and forces 
to the illustration and exposition of those ideas. ‘Theres 
a certain quality of heroism in such a life, and its range 
and greatness are possible only to one who possesses equal 
elevation of character and greatness of mind; but, in 4 
degree, every aspiring man and woman may share it. 
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The Mansfield House Settlement 
By Percey Alden 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, the young- 
est of the University Settlements 


een 

po in East London, owes its origin 
#300 in the first place to the feeling of 
ad the students at Mansfield College 


that the cry of “Back to Christ!” 
“eee? means something more than a de- 
sire to return to the basic and fun- 

damental truths of theology as taught by 

Christ—that it means a return also to the 
methods and the life of Christ himself. There was and 
is still a growing conviction, gathering intensity every 


moment, that the churches must either do as Christ did, 


no matter at what sacrifice, or stand forever discredited as 
representing him. It will not do to pay others to love the 
poor for you: to love by proxy is to lose sight of the in- 
- dividual responsibility which exists though ostrich-like we 
refuse to see it. Indirectly, Mansfield House is an out- 
come of the age, like all the Settlements both in England 
and America—of the sense of the solidarity of the nation and 
the people, the regarding of society as an organism, the 
uprising spirit of brotherhood which found expression in 
the lives of Maurice, Arnold Toynbee, Edward Denison, 
Charles Kingsley, and the late Professor T. H. Green. 
Such men have no option as to what they shall do. God 
calls them to sink their own lives in the lives of their 
poorer brethren, and they must needs obey. 

Three years ago Mansfield House had not even a “local 
habitation and a name.” ‘To-day it numbers its members 
by thousands, and perhaps is as great an influence as 
any Settlement in East London. This is largely due to 
the fact that its situation gives it very special advantages. 
The district has a population which is much more homo- 
geneous, and therefore hopeful, than is to be found in 
Whitechapel or Bethnal Green. ‘The Settlement is situated 
just outside the metropolitan area proper, and though 
there is no break in the line of houses from the city to 
Canning Town, yet, after crossing the River Lea, you are 
beyond the jurisdiction of the London Common Council, 
-and under the government of the Council of West Ham, 
which borough has a population of 215,000. : 

Mansfield House is the center around which some 100,000 
people live, the majority of whom are suffering from a lack of 
any real, pure interest in life. ‘They have few opportuni- 
ties for innocent and healthful recreation, and innumerable 
chances of wasting both money and strength in the gin 
palaces and saloons that abound everywhere. Planted down 
hurriedly and carelessly upon marsh-land that is fifteen 
feet below Trinity high-water mark, the small, badly con- 
structed houses of five small rooms, in which two families 
live, and the miles of monotonous bricks and mortar unre- 
lieved by any foliage, are most depressing—and all this 
Where thirty years ago it was possible to shoot wild fowl. 
The docks—FEast India, Albert, and Victoria—give a pictur- 
esque touch to the place, but, unfortunately, they also imply 
thousands of casual laborers, and the equivalent of casual 
work is starvation, misery, and degradation. The work- 
ingmen, notwithstanding the large “docking ”’ element, are 
for the most part of a sturdy, independent type, hard-work- 
ing and plain-speaking. As a result of this, and the com- 
parative homogeneity of population, it has been found 
Possible to unite and organize both men and women for 
the work of social reform. 

Mansfield House claims to have a religious, though 
unséctarian, basis, and, very naturally, a religious meeting 
served as an introduction to all its subsequent undertak- 
ings. This was held on Sunday afternoons, in the Con- 
éregational church which is still its home. Commencing 
with thirty or forty, it grew rapidly, and now numbers 
some five hundred men as earnest, thoughtful, and inde- 
Pendent as could be desired. It has taught these sturdy 
artisans, many of whom were actively opposed at one time 
tall religious teaching— 


pledge which all 


1. That the distinction between the sacred and the secu- 
lar is a false one. 

2. That the Bible is not a book to be used merely for 
keeping the poor in order. 

3. That Christ did not come to save disembodied spirits, 
but men and women. “ Religion,” it has been said, “is 
not a thing of the stars, but of the streets.” 

4. That he came to save the nation as well as the indi- 
vidual man; and that all have their share of responsibility. 

It is now an understood thing with us that no amount of 
profession is of any use without action; and that, while 
reform begins at home, it does not stop there, but must be 
extended to the municipality and the State through the effort 
of individual citizens. This will explain, perhaps, the great 
success of our work in the sphere of what Professor Bryce 
has called “ pure politics.” Mansfield House may, without 
ostentatious boasting, be said to have played a large part in 
the education of the civic conscience. Since religion en- 
ters into every part of a man’s 
life, nothing must be neglected 
which may contribute to the 
welfare of the community. 
This feeling has taken practi- 
cal shape in the Brotherhood ar 
Society, with its motto “God 
and the People,” and its -\aei 

members | 
take : “I, , hereby pledge 
myself to the service of 
manity in the spirit of Jesus” — 
a somewhat vague promise, it 
may be said; but we pre- 
vent it from being vague by 
providing the outlet for this 
humanitarian energy in vari- 
ous committees and forms of 
service. ‘The committees meet fortnightly, and are as 
follows: Public Health, ‘Temperance, Visiting, Municipal, 
School Board, Poor Law or Guardians. 

An immense amount of good work has been done on all 
these committees, the main thing being to apply and 
enforce existing legislation. On the Public Health Com- 
mittee, ¢. g., information has been laid before the proper 
authorities of instances of unsanitary dwellings, overcrowd- 
ing, sweating, jerry-! uilding, unhealthy occupation, until 
at last we are hated by wrong-doers and regarded as friends 
and protectors by the poor and the oppressed. We try 
not to judge hastily or in a partial spirit. Our aim is to 


= 
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Percey Alden, 


Warden of Mansfield College 
Settlement. 


hear all sides, get at the truth, and remedy the evil. 


In order to make the action taken as drastic and far- 
reaching as possible, Mansfield House has endeavored to 
get a voice and an influence on the various public bodies 
of the municipality. ‘The Warden has a seat on the ‘Town 
Council, Mr. Newland and Mr. Reason are members of 
the School Board, Miss Cheetham and Mr. ‘I’. Warren are on 
the Board of Guardians to administer the Poor Law. In 
addition to these direct representatives of Mansfield House, 
we have assisted in returning many others whom we con- 
sidered as certain to work for the policy of pro bono publico. 
It will be readily understood that all this could not be 
accomplished unless a very large number of votes were 
practically at the disposal of our election committee, and 


this in itself is sufficient evidence of the hold that the 


Settlement has upon the people, and the trust that is 
reposed in it. | 

The nucleus of all the social life of Mansfield House is 
the Club, limited to, and numbering, seven hundred mem- 
bers, who have the use of smoking, reading, and games rooms, 
and a temperance bar. The “ Daily Chronicle” has styled 
the Club “the true social, intellectual, and progressive 
center of Canning Town,” and the truth of this is apparent 
when one considers that at least two thousand men are 
affiliated to its various societies. ‘Thousands are also 
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influenced by the concerts, entertainments, and lectures 
given throughout the winter months. 

Every Sunday afternoon in the hall the Women’s Settle- 
ment holds a meeting of some five hundred women, and 
the same place at night is thronged by working men and 
women to hear a lecture (followed by discussion, of course) 
on some religious, social, or scientific question. Repeatedly 
we have received as a testimonial from our lecturers the 
praise, “One of the finest audiences in London.” 

In addition to the Sunday evening lecture, classes are 
held and lectures given on a variety of subjects during the 
week. The University Extension lectures are particularly 
well attended, many of the workingmen entering the ex- 
aminations at the close and competing for the prizes. One 
thing that struck me very much was the fact that after a 
‘course on astronomy some of the men made their own 
telescopes for use at night. 

Connected with the Club are numerous athletic societies, 
the largest bicycling club in London, football and cricket- 
ing teams, and a gymnasium for men and boys; also a local 
parliament, modeled on the House of Commons, which 
numbers four hundred members, and is familiarly known 
as the ‘‘ Mansfield House Gas-bag.”’ A society which be- 
longs as much to the whole district as it does to the Club 
is the Poor Man’s Friend and Lawyer. Free advice and 
help are given by a lawyer and solicitor, the former having 
come down to live in the neighborhood for the purpose of 
helping the poor. Over six hundred people were thus 
assisted last year, and the fame of Mansfield House has 
gone abroad. As aman once said to me, “ If Christianity 
means a lawyer who don’t charge, well, then, there’s 
summut in it !” 

Some effort has been made, not altogether unsuccess- 
fully, to help the men who are a grade below our Club life. 
‘* He who stoops lowest mayfind most.” A large lodging- 
house, or “ doss-house,’’ as it is called in the East End, pro- 
vides accommodation for one hundred and ten men who 
are employed in casual work. Many of these casual dock- 
ers, gas-workers, coalies, etc., make the place their perma- 
nent abode, and our desire is that it shall gradually be- 
come a sort of co-operative home. For a few months, at 
any rate, I intend to live there myself, and see if an upward 
trend cannot be given to the existence of these men. 
There is little of brightness and hope in their lives. Every 
morning it is the same thing—“ on the bald street breaks 
the blank day,” and the uncertainty of work and the mo- 
notonous looking for that which never comes fills them 
with despair. Eventually they become utterly demoralized 
and degraded. 

Space forbids me to dwell on the various agencies such 
as the Sick Benefit and Loan Societies, the Penny Bank, 
etc., which have been exceedingly useful in encouraging 
a healthy thrift and the spirit of brotherhood ; but one 
word should be said respecting the Women’s Settlement 
and the work among children. The Women’s Settle- 
ment is quite distinct in management and finance, yet there 
exists between it and Mansfield House an entente cordiale 
such as makes co-operation possible in every department 
that requires the aid of both. Inthe Happy Sunday Even- 
ings for Children, Country Holiday Fund, Relief Work, 
Christmas Entertainments, and a multitude of other mat- 
ters, we work together, while their nurses and medical 
mission are always at the disposal of our sick. Like Hull 
House in Chicago, the Women’s Settlement first finds out 
what the people want, and adapts itself to those needs. 
Into the manifold arras-work of the sufferings and joys of 
the poor these noble women weave their own lives, despis- 
ing none and helping all. It is hardly believable by those 
who do not live among the poor that almost one hundred 
thousand children in London go daily to school unfed. At 
best their meals are scanty and non-sustaining. The chil- 
dren thus grow up without the requisite physical stamina, 
and all mental exertion becomes a labor and toil instead 
of a pleasure. Toremedy this state of things, Mansfield 
House has assisted the Congregational church here to 
enlarge its school-room and its seating capacity, and thus 
the work of feeding hungry children, already begun by the 
church, has been largely increased. With the co-operation 
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of the Settlements and the church, dinners were given to 
about thirty thousand children last winter, at the cost of 
one halfpenny each. | 

I do not think I can close this article in a better way 
than by stating that, as I'write these lines, Mansfield House 
is the center of an unemployed agitation which I hope will 
have valuable results. 

Casual labor and the question of the unemployed—that 
gangrene of the social body—make London the very “hell 
of cities.” This Niagara of crime, prostitution, and vice, 
the roar of which can be heard throughout the world, is 
traceable in its source very largely to /ack of employment or 
casual employment. While land is going out of cultivation, 
the people are starving. The residents of Mansfield 
House think that they are doing only what Christ would 
have them do in assisting the men, as they literally beg 
for employment or ask for access to the land apart from 
which they must slowly but none the less inevitably perish. 
While we recognize each man as an individual, as a per- 
sonality with a soul to be saved and a character to be 
shaped, yet at the same time we labor and work for the 
day when the conditions of life shall be such as shall 
encourage and nourish the pure and holy thought, the 
sane and cleanly life. Justice must be done to the people 
in order that upon the foundation of justice may be built 
the new London—the new England—where love shall be 
the spontaneous outflow of the heart and brotherhood the 
universal bond. 


Canning Town, East London. 
Industrial America 


Farmers in Politics? 
From a Staff Correspondent 


There is no chance of a new sectionalism. In Congress 
an apparent sectionalism may become sharply defined, and 
members from the West and South vote solidly against 
members from the East and North. Yet among their con- 
stituents there will be no such lines. City people in the 
South hold views almost identical with those of city people 
in the North. Bankers in Colorado, even, feel not the 
slightest antagonism toward bankers in New York. The 
creed of creditors is everywhere the same. The lines of 
division among the people are the lines of class and occu- 
pation. ‘Congressmen seem to vote by sections merely 
because certain classes and occupations are in the ascend- 
ant in the South and West, while others are in the ascend- 
ant in the East and North. In the South the farmers alone 
—not including the tradesmen and mechanics directly 
dependent upon them—outnumber the rest of the commu- 
nity. Congressmen, therefore, must reflect their senti- 
ments, no matter how violently their city constituents may 
protest. 

There is, however, one important difference between 


urban opinion in the South and urban opinion in the East. 


If you talk with an Eastern banker, you will find, for 
example, that he knows all about the silver question. If 
you talk with a Southern banker, he will often tell you 
frankly that he does not understand the question. Many 
of the merchants in the South accepted in good faith the 
Democratic plank demanding a return to the State bank- 
ing system. If they fail to secure “‘ more money ”’ through 
this source, not a few of them will join the demand of the 
farmers for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. Yet 
the astonishing thing among these merchants is the rarity 
of men who pretend to have definite opinions upon the 
question now uppermost in American politics. ; 
Among the farmers there is no such uncertainty. Since 
the Farmers’ Alliance sprang into existence four years ago, 
its members have been discussing politics continually, and 
have usually an economic creed as well defined as that of 
Eastern financiers. A Methodist minister of wide exper! 
ence once told me that his country congregations were far 
better theologians than his city congregations. He did not 


vious articles of this series will be found in the numbers of The 


1 The previ 
Outlook dated July 8 and July 209. 
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mean by this that his country congregations came nearer 
having his own views in theology, for he was a decided 
liberal, while his country congregations were apt to be as 
decidedly conservative. 
people did a great deal more thinking about theology than 
city people. Whether or not this is true concerning 
theology, there can be no question that country people 
have been doing a great deal more thinking than city people 
concerning politics. The weekly papers. they read are as 
full of economics as our daily papers are of sporting news 
and crime. It is the one secular subject upon which they 
either read, think, or talk. On most political subjects they 
know the conservative arguments, but have gradually 
- come to take the radical positions of the People’s party or 
the Prohibitionists. Having formed their opinions in this 
way, not even a party leader who has their confidence as 
Mr. Cleveland has it is able to shake them in a percep- 
tible degree. A member of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of North Carolina did tell me, it is true, of two 
prominent Alliance farmers who had renounced free 
coinage because, as they expressed it, they “had just 
that much confidence in old Cleveland.” But I cer- 
tainly met no Alliance farmer of this description. Most 
of those whom I met regarded the free coinage of silver as 
merely “a first step.” Every farmer I talked with believed 
in greenbacks, and most of them believed in the sub-treas- 
ury system and two per cent. loans on land mortgages. 

It was, however, somewhat encouraging to hear how 
most of the Alliance farmers defended the two per cent. 
money planks in their platform. Every one of them would 


_ take as his basis the proposition that the Government - 


‘ought to do as much for the farmers as for the bankers, 
and point out that the Government had for years lent 
money to the National bankers, not at two per cent., but 
at one. The money of the Nation, they urge, ought not to 


be issued to a special class, but ought to be given out > 


directly to any citizen who is able to furnish adequate 
security. It is impossible for those who defend any of the 
plans by which it is proposed that either National or State 
banks shall furnish the paper money of the country to 
make any headway in combating these opinions. ‘The 
Alliance farmers have been over the question again and 
again, and are inflexibly opposed to any scheme by which 
money shall be issued to bankers on any other terms than 
it is issued to landowners. ‘They have, however, gone no 
further than this. When asked whether they were in favor 
of reducing the rents of land and houses to two per cent., 
they generally said that they were not. When asked 
whether any one would sell a $10,000 house that is yield- 
ing six per cent: for $10,000 of the land-loan money that 
can yield but two per cent., they admit that no one would. 
Most of them seemed ready to admit that the land-loan plan 
might result in such an over-issue of money as would make 
it worth only one-third as much as money now is, and only 
a few radicals like the editor of the Charlotte “ Revolu- 
tion” justified such a policy. Most of the Alliance men 
simply demanded such an issue of silver and paper money 
as would take away from the creditor classes the advan- 


_ tages given them through the demonetization of silver and 


the wholesale retirement of greenbacks. They claim to wish 
that the debts of the country shall be paid in money as 
valuable as that in which these debts were contracted. 
Many of the Populists will tell you, laughingly, that they 
have no idea of ever getting all that their platform demands, 
but that they have supported extreme demands in order 
to secure something like reasonable concessions. 

The terms Populists and Alliance men are nearly inter- 
changeable. Indeed, the Farmers’ Alliance is coming to 
differ from the People’s party only as a judge differs from 
himself when he puts on his robes of office. The man is 
the same, and his opinions are the same. He is-simply 
under a little greater constraint as regards expression. 


State Lecturer Walker, in Georgia, told me that, as he went 
about over the State addressing the sub-Alliances, he never 
mentioned the People’s party, but his lectures were always 
upon the demands of the Ocala platform, and these were 
identical with the demands of the People’s party. Every 
loyal Alliance man is a Populist in: political principle, and it 
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What he meant was that country © 


_come to be the agitation of this programme. 


is increasingly difficult to prevent his voting as he thinks. 
When the Alliance started, it was not a political organi- 
zation. The members were united only by their sense 
that the farmers were being driven to the wall. There 
was no agreement as to what ought to be done. Gradually, 
however, the members came to agree upon a definite politi- 
cal programme, and the great work of the Alliance has 
The organi- 
zation continues to buy for its members agricultural 
implements, seeds, fertilizers, etc., but the conducting of 
Alliance stores carrying a general line of goods has been 
abandoned, except here and there. In South Carolina 
the Alliance publishes a State paper, “The Cotton 
Plant,” which keeps before the people the prices at 
which all staple supplies can be had through the State 
agency. Last year this agency did a profitable business, 
amounting to $150,000, but the chief service it rendered 
was through familiarizing farmers with manufacturers’ 
prices. When the farmers knew what those prices were, 
the local dealers were obliged to sell to them at substan- 
tially the same rate as the Alliance agency offered. In the 
matter of machinery the reduction of prices effected often 
amounts to nearly thirty per cent., for the State agency 
can bunch orders and buy at even better terms than local 
dealers. In dry goods, however, the Alliance has been 
able to do but little for its members. For such business 
it is necessary to carry a large stock within shopping dis- 
tance of the consumers, and the Alliance could not con- 
duct it without tying up an immense amount of capital, 
and leaving too much to the discretion of untrained agents. 
For these reasons the Alliance no longer makes war upon 
local merchants, while the latter have learned to accept a 
small margin of profits upon all staple goods, such as the 
State agency could handle. ‘The business features of the 
Alliance, therefore, have come to absorb less and less 
attention, while the growth of the anti-monopoly sentiment 


throughout the country has given to its political features a 


larger and larger importance. Partially because of this ear- 
lier war between the farmers and the merchants, the cities 
are decidedly hostile, not only to the Alliance, but to 
the People’s party. In the first Southern cities I visited 
I met no Populist who was not an Alliance official. 
It is true that the workingmen in Charlotte had no 
enthusiasm for the Democratic party. One old spinner 
in the cotton mills told me that a group of his fellow- 
workmen now got together every Sunday morning and 
read the Populist papers. ‘I can’t read myself any more 
than a pig,” he said, ‘‘ but some of the others can, and we 
all talk things over.” This type of discontent means 
that in the future the city laborers are likely to make com- 
mon cause with the farmers ; but in the last campaign the 
People’s party vote came almost exclusively from the farm- 
ers. 

There was one exception to this rule. When I reached 
Augusta, Georgia, I was surprised to find that the con- 
ductor and motor-man on my electric car were in such active 
sympathy with the People’s Party as to regard “Tom” 
Watson as the greatest man in their State, if not in the South. 
I was then on my way to the little town of Thomson to see 
Mr. Watson, but it had not occurred to me before that the 
city of Augusta could possibly be in his district. I knew 
of Mr. Watson as the Congressman: who had left the 
Democratic party to join the People’s party, and I sup- 
posed of course that he would not have dared do this un- 
less he had distinctively a farmer constituency. I found, 
however, that the city of Augusta was in his district, and 
that he had made the fight knowing what odds he had 
against him. ‘These street-car men did not say whether 
or not they had voted the third party ticket, but did say 
thatgthere were thousands of men in Augusta who were 
reall to vote any ticket if they could prevent a repetition of 
the frauds by which the Democrats had beaten Tom Wat- 
son. Fraudulent voting on a large scale, they said, had 
been begun at Augusta in the local option election about 
a year before, and in the Congressional election all the 
frauds of the liquor campaign were doubled and quad- 
rupled to defeat the Populists. Negroes, instead of being 
debarred from voting, were voted at one polling-place after 
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another, until the city of less than 40,000 people had 


. polled a vote of nearly 14,000. In other words, there were 


four thousand more votes counted than could possibly have 
been cast by legitimate voters. 

What I heard of the campaign during the few hours I 
was in Augusta greatly increased my interest in meeting 
Mr. Watson. When I reached Thomson my interest was 
still further increased by the bitterness with which my 
hotel proprietor spoke of him. The town, I soon found, 
had been torn in two by the campaign, so that Democrats 
boycotted Populists and Populists boycotted Democrats. 
The lapse of eight months had somewhat allayed the feel- 
ing, but had not removed it. Of the private character and 
ability of Mr. Watson every one spoke in the highest 
terms, but of the People’s party the Democrats generally 
spoke with such bitterness as Northern Republicans have 
rarely shown toward Prohibition seceders. When I had 
talked with Mr. Watson for a little while, I understood how 
he had been able to make his marvelous campaign, His 
manner of talking was far from being oratorical, yet as I 
talked with him I found myself thrilled as I have rarely or 
never been bya political orator. The People’s party move- 
ment is to Mr. Watson a part of his Christianity, and this 
was so unmistakable that it did not seem to me at all 
strange when one Democratic storekeeper afterwards told 
me that the negroes had a kind of “ voodoo worship ”’ for 
Mr. Watson, and another told me that ‘‘ some of the people 
around here look upon Watson as a ‘ second-comer.’”’ Mr. 
Watson, it may be said, conducted the first campaign in 
the South in which the white people had it preached to 
them that the negroes should be protected in their full 
rights of citizenship. ‘* When,” he told me, “the white peo- 
ple hold all the land and all the culture, and, as we claim, the 
superior brains, it is ignominy for us to cry that there will be 
negro domination if the negroes are giventhesame chances as 
ourselves.” In the campaign the negroes became convinced 


that Mr. Watson was making a fight for the poor, and when 


he appealed to their better emotions in its behalf they fol- 
lowed him with the same unswerving loyalty they had once 
given to the Republican party. When the Democrats held 
their great barbecue near Thomson, Mr. Watson was 
holding a meeting in an open square, with no feast what- 
ever for his listeners, and yet, for the three solid hours 
that he talked, his great audience of negroes would not 
stir from their places, though the couriers from the 
barbecue kept riding up and shouting that the meats were 
being served. It was a camp-meeting excitement, and 
“Yes, Lord,” would come back from ignorant old men 
who knew nothing but that their hearts were touched. 
What is more, this emotional enthusiasm lasted through 
the campaign and beyond it. Neither threats nor bribes 
could persuade the negroes of that county to vote against 
Mr. Watson, and when a fund was afterwards raised to 
enable him to make a contest before Congress, a great 
deal of the money came from subscriptions of dimes and 
half-dollars brought in by the negroes. This working 
together of negroes and whites in the People’s party cam- 
paign had its effect upon the Democrats. Before the cam- 
paign was over, negro orators were speaking side by side 
with white orators on Democratic platforms, and the color 
line was effaced in politics. C. B. S. 


How to Reach Men 


IV.—Holding Forth the Word of Life 
By Prest. Wilbur P. Thirkield, D.D.? 


“‘ Holding forth the word of life’’ through the personal 
life and the message of the preacher who shines as a “light 
in the world ”’—this is preaching that reaches the hearts 
and lives of men. 

The essence of Christianity is life in Christ. Life comes 
alone through life. The preacher must have this life in 
himself if he would bring life to men. ‘So much as in 
me is, 1 am ready to preach the Gospel ’’—this is the meas- 
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ure of power as well as of disposition. A personality hay- 
ing the divine life in himself, luminous with the very light 
of God, is in itself the preaching that first reaches men’s 
hearts. It is the life and truth in the man that tells—truth 
“tipped and winged with the fire of a great personality.” 
It is significant that Marcus Aurelius, in enumerating the 
forces that had most deeply touched his life and molded 
his character, names persons alone, not books or the Say- 
ings of men. ‘“ The greatest school is a man or a woman,” 
says President Eliot. The greatest sermon is the preacher 
himself. The finest and strongest putting of truth is not 
in dogma, but in personal life. Hence our Father sent the 
Christ. ‘Though men explain away his words, they cannot 
get away from that life. | 

It is Christ zz the man that first moves. the hearts and 
lives of men. The preacher must have that quality by 
which he is “‘ capable of taking into himself, and then dis- 
tributing through himself to others, some part of the life of 
God.” It is the truth made flesh, breathing on men the 
breath of life, giving humanity to feel the touch of Christ’s 
hand; truth looking out of men’s eyes, uttering itself in 
tones that are deeper and diviner than human; truth 
clothed in a living soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, its 
love: it is then, as George Eliot has suggested, that its 
presence is a power. Then it shakes us like a passion, 
and we are drawn after it with a gentle compulsion, as 
flame is drawn to flame. 

First expressed in the life, this truth of God will find ad- 
ditional expression in the living message of the preacher. 

To touch heart and mold life, the preacher must be a 
messenger of God, and not a mere pulpit machine. It is — 
routine that kills; men talking aout God and his Word 
because the formal Sunday hour has come, and they are 
the spokesmen appointed and fitted into the machinery 
of the church organization to perform that function and 
grind out the conventional sermon. The cold, hard clink 
of the machinery is there. No heart; no life; no power 
to reach life. The genuine preacher is a messenger who 
has realized that ‘‘My words are spirit, and they are 
the life ;’ who has a word of God to speak, that moves 
his own heart and transfigures his life ; a message, fresh 
from heaven, that is “in mine heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones”—and “I could not stay;” out of 
the deeps of a living experience he speaks that which he | 
has seen and heard, and his hands have handled of the 
Word of Life. As he utters the word, men “see the God 
within him light his face.” This is not a dead word, but 
a living power; God’s breath is in it. 

“Christ, who is our life,” will be the theme of the 
preacher who would reach the hearts and lives of men. © 
This is the method apostolic. Paul had power to reach 
men. What did he preach? His commission read, “ Christ 
sent me to preach the Gospel.’”’ Threadbare term, this, in 
the stock phrase of to-day. Mark you, his Gospel was 
‘“‘ Christ crucified ;’’ the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
Christ, then, not theory or set of doctrines about Christ, is 
his Gospel; Christ personal, ever living, immanent, as the 
vital principle of aJl life. Without doubt or distraction, he 
sticks to this one message. The powers of a mighty brain 
and heart are poured into it. Yet in no narrow way. 
There is history; yes, but all culminates in Christ, the 
reason and secret of human history. There is doctrine; 
yes, but even through the closest dogmatic statements 
the outstretched hand of the Almighty Redeemer 1s 
thrust to heal and to save. There is illustration, but it 
reflects and glorifies the Christ; logic, yes—but along 
those links of logic, “strong enough to bind a recreant 
world to God,” there leaps the electric fire of love and 
fervent devotion to Christ; eloquence, too, is there— 
the passionate outpouring of a heart that breaks forth in 
broken sentences, sobs, appeals that defy syntax and for- 
get all rhetorical rules. ae 

Christ, as the energy of God through the living preacher 
and his Gospel message, makes for power. How may 
this power be brought to bear on the hearts and lives of 
men? ‘The preacher must have the sense of humanity 10 


him, the feeding of man as well as the knowledge of man. 


He must realize the mystery and sacredness of life. He 
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must come in close heart-touch with life. It was Sir James 
Mackintosh who said of Wilberforce: “ I never knew a man 
who touched tfeal life at so many points.” The secret, 
this, of his power to reach men. ‘The genuine preacher 
will be full of what Whitefield called “ soul life.” The 
loves, the struggles, the sins, yearnings, tears, compassions, 
of other men will kindle his own soul. He will come in 
close heart-to-heart touch with individual men, and not 
into a sort of official and ministerial relation to man. 

This element of sympathy will give an undercurrent of 
pathos to the message of the preacher. If he would reach 
hearts, he must keep the fires of sympathy burning on the 
altar. Paul was no sentimentalist, yet what pathos, what 
longing and suffering and weeping, quiver in those pathetic 
words to the Corinthians! What a ministry, that to the 
Ephesians: “I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears.” This sympathy the preacher must have 


—a sympathy that touches the imagination, tempers the 


judgment, acts on the will, determining relations and 
directing activities; that flows through the emotional 
nature out on society with its heartless greed and icy 
exclusiveness, as a warm and life-giving stream. ‘This 
sympathetic, undying love for men is the fountain of all 
eloquence and power to move men. Joseph Parker speaks 
truly: “Without pathos we can never get that special and 
indescribable influence which touches all hearts, speaks 
all languages, and sheds the light of hope upon all lives.”’ 
The preaching of such a preacher will relate itself to life. 
His appeal will be to life, and not-to the Church or to any 
form of doctrine, as such. He will hear ringing always 
through his soul the despairing cry of dying men: 

’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

’Tis life, not death, for which we pant, 

More life, diviner, that we want, 
and he will bring to them the message of the Life-bringer : 
“Tam come that ye might have life.” _ 

To touch men’s lives there must be in the preacher and 
his message the element of integrity, the ring of genuine- 
ness. ‘The truth must possess the preacher through and 
through—* the truth as it is in Jesus.’”’ The conviction, 
“We believe and therefore speak,” gives arrows of thought, 
headed with flame, that strike into the conscience. Such 
preaching ‘‘commends itself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.’”’ He will preach on those truths that 
touch the moral emergencies of life, that throb with des- 
tiny. He will sound forth the eternal verities that mean life 
or death to men. He will waste no time on hypotheses or 
conjectural doctrines, or on dogmas that, when proved to 
the satisfaction of the preacher, will elicit from the strug 
gling man in the downright tussle of life, “‘ Well, what of it, 
anyway??? 

These elements of sympathy and integrity will mold 
the language and form of the message. Every gift of ex- 
pression will be subordinated to the supreme purpose to 
hold up Christ—“not with excellency of speech,” not 
with “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” “lest the cross 
of Christ should be made of none effect.”” The sermon 
will be used only as a means to an end—the communica- 
tion of life through the Spirit. | 

_ You ask, “‘ What are the methods and form of organiza- 
ton by which the church may carry out its work?” As 
every individual church presents its own problems, to which 
methods and form of organization should be adjusted, as 
means to reach specific ends, my thought is that answer to 
this question should be expressed only in general terms. 
Organization means power. But it is not all. While or- 
ganization may direct life, it cannot create life. You may 


organize a church to death, but no one has ever seen a - 


church organized to life. The organization of a church 
Spiritually dead may make it look like life and act like 
€, but it is only the galvanic life of a corpse. 

Ezekiel’s wheels were without power or movement till it 
Was said, “The spirit of life was in the wheels.” The 
Spirit of Life must be in the wheels of the church. Christ 
must be the central motor. The problem of organization 
Ss simply to distribute life from this center to dying men. 
Cre is an electric plant. Its storage batteries fairly 
tremble with stored-up power. But it is simply consuming 
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itself, till organization stretches out lines from this center. 
Then the electric fire leaps forth, and sets suns to blazing 
on every street-corner; starts wheels to moving, cars to 
running ; touches life with its tremulous and terrific power 
at a thousand points. The church needs organization, 
not for the sake of life, but for the distribution of life. If 
the church is the “ body of Christ,” it will not stand and 
look at itself and live for itself. It will send out currents 
of divine life on a thousand lines. It will be the body of 
Christ hastening about with glad, swift feet, doing good ; 
it will be the eyes of Christ, looking love and sympathy on 
all; the ears of Christ, responsive to every wail of distress ; 
the hand of Christ, stretched forth to uplift, to heal, to 


redeem. 


Becalmed 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


With the stillness of an oil-calmed sea, and the glassy 
beauty of a land-locked pool, the Gloucester Harbor lies 
spread out before us as under the beating sun. The sail 
flutters like a weak fledgeling, and will not bear us from the 
harbor nest. 

Whistle for a wind! 

Climb the mast with the pin in your hand; for the higher 
you thrust it into the wood the fairer the breeze. Yonder 
sailboat on the other side of the harbor has her sails 
puffed with air. We will woo it our way. See, it visits 
us, and the sheets tighten, the sail seems to draw a deep 
breath, the boat quivers, and we are off. 

Which way? 

Oh, where the wind blows us. ; 

Eastern Point to our left at the harbor’s mouth, Nor- 
man’s Woe to the right. 

Sweep close to the bell of the Woe. It is silent now, 
for there are no waves to shake it awake. 

This is a “ ladies’ sailing day ’’—sun and kind air and a 
quiet sea. 

Over there, by Eastern Point, the whistling buoy laments 
inharmoniously—mocked by the boat’s crew. 

Sweep yet closer to the bell. ‘To cast a coin on its plat- 
form when leaving harbor buys a safe return. Here is our 
tribute flung, and another, but the sea swallows both with 
a little gulping splash, and the bell stands unbribed. 

Eastern Point to our left, Norman’s Woe to the right, 
and now both at our stern. We are at sea, with the har- 
bor behind us, and a “ ladies’ sailing day”’ before. 

A day to lie in the shadow of the sail, your head resting 
on that soft, wind-filled pillow, your shoulder pressed 
against the boom, while you gaze at the Magnolia shore, 
where the sea stretches out his arms, to hold in their loving 
hollow Gloucester, beaytiful rock-bound Gloucester, in the 
right arm, and Salem shore, with its spreading pastures, in 
the left. 

On we sweep towards that left arm, to reach it, crossing 
the ocean’s bosom, where Magnolia nestles. From there 
we catch faint sounds of brazen music which jars, telling 
as it does of another life which man has made. Nothing 
should intrude on nature to-day. 

On past Manchester-by-the-Sea, and then the sweet 
pastures of Beverly, sunlit and peaceful to merriment, a 
softly laughing land, frowned on by the islands of Misery, 
scowled at by bleak unmusical Baker’s Island; yet still 
smiling Marblehead, over there in the distance, stares at 
us, disdainfully turning her graceful neck as an arrogant 
dame might scorn intruders. So on and on down the arm 
to Salem, and then we have touched the hollow of the 
hand in greeting. About ship and home! 

A fair wind and a setting sun to the left, Baker’s Island 
to the right. Dip, dip, as we go. Curl up your dangling 
feet from the water, you who sit there on the bow, tiptoe- 
ing on the ocean. ‘The breeze freshens, the sun dips with 
us and is gone, leaving his legacy of color. A flight of 
birds floats across the sky, wing quivering to wing, an un- 
dulating ribbon drawn southward by its center. ‘They cut 
the air as our bow the water. A pink bursting’with purple 
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girdles the horizon. The sails in sight purple with it, 
losing their white or gray. 

A yacht coming to anchor fires her small cannon, and the 
stillness breaks in waves of sound unwarrantably loud in 
the silence. As if answering to a signal, the red flashing 
light of Eastern Point bursts into bloom. The white lights 
of the sister lighthouses of Baker’s Island follow. 

The world grows stiller and stiller. The very waves 
seem to lap in a dream. On and on in a silence gathered 
from nature. Magnolia now to the left, and the world 
asleep. Even the wind lulls suddenly. The boat slumbers 
also. Stillness, utter stillness, like a spell. Calm lays its 
soft hand on the heart of the world, its faint breath 
flutters, flutters again, and dies. 

The red light shines from Eastern Point. The two 
lights of Baker’s Island lie behind, all as fixed as fate. 
There is no motion save that of the waves rocking the 
boat. The only sound is from the boom as it bangs its 
block back and forth on the traveler with a monotonous 
creaking and rattle. 

Darkness has fallen on Magnolia and on its cove. 


Through the gloom start the red and green lights of a passing | 


yacht, its high topsail catching some breath nearer heaven. 

We are still becalmed. 

Let the hours pass; at least they are beautiful. The 
moon is rising red and benignant over the high rocks. The 
loveliest of nights breaks as a perfect day might break 
from the horizon, ‘The stars prick the heavens, the moon 
shines, and the lightest of breaths—a woman might have 
blown it—holds the sail steady on the traveler. Exquisite 
silence, the radiance of moon and stars above, a caressing 
sea beneath—all seem to reek with stillness, the boat their 
center. ‘These are the powers that hold us, not a negative 
wind. But see, the breeze blows softly, and, drifting a little, 
blowing a little, we ride slowly out to sea from the cove’s 
shelter. The wind holds and strengthens. ‘The smothered 
world wakes, and with it the boat. Point her for Glouces- 
ter! Push through the ocean, and once more for home. 

What, again becalmed! And not so peacefully as before. 
The mast points the high moon now, and waiting grows 
weary, though the hours are no less lovely. Surely this 
imprisoned restlessness must have power to urge forward. 
The hours drag and tug at time. 

Patience! Patience ! 

Will it come at call? 

No more than the wind comes. 

Whistle to the coquettish breeze, sing to her, wait for 
her, watch for her, woo her. And at last she answers with 
the wee small hours, answers coquettishly, but comes sigh- 
ing and blowing the sail before her to Gloucester Harbor. 
The red light of Eastern Point smiles cordially, now dart- 
ing far out into the silver night, now hidden wholly, only 
to flash out jovially again. The wind holds and the boat 
answers. How soft those stars seem on the horizon’s edge ; 
softer than those beating down their brilliancy from above. 
And the horizon line, how meltingly soft in the moonlight ! 
The line seems nearer, and our world smaller. 

Does the moon’s power wane? 

What is this creeping nearer and nearer, shutting out 
the horizon stars and dimming closer lights? Fog? Surely 
the west wind will not bring in fog ! | 

And yet—the stars grow fainter, the red rose of Eastern 
Point blooms flauntingly crimson beside them. A soft gray, 
no—a thin white cloud wraps us as softly and solemnly as 
a dead bride might be wrapped in her gauzy veil. 

Above us hangs Cassiopeia’s Chair, the moon, and near 
the moon one piercingly white star. These shine as be- 
fore, but the lesser lights twinkle feebly. The compelling 
glow of Eastern Point still shames them all with a blatant 
yet perhaps more subdued luster than before. 

The veil draws closer. Has a fold of its - drapery 
doubled suddenly across our eyes? Is the red light longer 
than its wont in reappearing? The white veil has a 
shroud’s thickness now. Liquid frost seems to enter the 
veins—deathly cold. 

The tearful moon holds, and near it one piercingly white 
Star. 
Gloucester. The shadow of the sail must fall thus for one 
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tack, thus for the other. The whistling buoy, too, moans. 
inharmoniously but unmocked, directing as it best can. 

The moon holds steady, and one white star. Cassiopeia’s. 
Chair grows dim, and dimmer, and is gone. | 

Eight minutes on one tack, eight on the next, eight 
again, all gropingly. How near the breakers roar ! 

Are those surely the breakers of Eastern Point? May 
they be the crushing waves off Norman’s Woe? Strain 
your eyes through the fog. Does the buoy wail to the right. 
or the left? The rollers beat onthe ear. Is the course lost? 

The moon holds steady, the white star is fixed, the 
shadow of the sail drops where it should. We sail by their 
teaching. Eight minutes on the next tack—six are gone, 
Peer out under the sail. Fog, nothing but fog, icy, exqui- 
site, like a dream of death—and then, a blush of carmine on: 
the gray. 

Hold up your hand to the candle, and see the ruddy 
light sift through the corpse-like fingers; all the vital 
blood seems drawn from them to color that glow. All the 
vital power of death seems drawn from the mist’ to enrich 
the living flood of rose which sifts through its drapery, 
first as a dawning blush, then a blood-red heart, its rays 
the arteries. Luminous and warm as a ruby, watchful and 
glancing as a cat’s eye, the red light of Eastern Point 
opens and takes us in. . 

About sail sharply and away. Back into the shrouding 
fog, away from the glow and warmth, and away from the 
brown rocks on which that light lies more gently than our 
bow might fall. Eight minutes to the left, and towards 
the Woe. The next tack may mean Harbor. Now to the 
right, and the glow again. See it come to meet us, shiver-. 
ing through the mists; and, at our stern, Harbor is made 
as the false dawn breaks on a white world. 

Low rocks, which the sun lit yesterday, now tower shim- 
meringly above us, Gibraltars. The floats of the fish-nets 
rise and fall near us—tiny kegs as we sailed out yesterday; 
to-day, frosty looming hogsheads. Landings we have 
stepped from rise as ghostly scaffolds. A glorious white 
bird, mammoth as is all the world, sweeps near us curious- 
ly. Nearer, and it is a magic ship, with all its lovely gos- 
samer sails set, and manned by a giant; nearer, and a 
human voice speaks raspingly from a fishing-sloop steered 
by an old fisherman. 

“ Out all night ?” 

All night—becalmed off Magnolia.”’ 

The sloop is at our stern—a ship again with huge lovely 
sails, the man a giant. His voice falls back to us faintly 
through the fog—‘“ Magnolia’s Satan’s own place for—a— 
calm.,”’ 

The sun is a glow of golden haze in the east. | 

One peachy cloud floats between us and the nearing land.. 
Day breaks, and the dream is done. 


% 
The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of “‘ God’s Fool,” “ Joost Avelingh,” ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 


CHAPTER XII.—Continued 


“T, when I am grown up, I shall do as [I like,” said 
Wendela to herself in French. Not a child that was ever 
born but has found comfort in those delightful words, since 
little Cain first muttered them, when his mother ordered 
him to put on his furs again. Even Abel must have 
thought them. 

“J, when I am grown up, I shall do as I like,” said 
Wendela. Then she added, “ without being naughty,” and 
ran away in the wake of her father. She did not, however, 
follow him into the chapel—a pardonable divergence when 
it is remembered how frequently she was obliged to accom- 
pany the Baroness thither. She branched down a lane 
which leads to the kitchen-garden and orchards, and, when 
she got close to the garden wall, she gave a shrill whistle— 
a most unladylike thing to do. The whistle was answere 
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and a small boy’s form loomed out of the darkness, on the 
top of the wall. 

“ Are you there, Piet ?” 

‘See I am, Freule.” 

“Why don’t you say ‘ Wendela,’ Piet ?” 

“’Cause you're twelve now. I told you I should never 
say ‘ Wendela’ again.”’ 

“There! you’ve said it.” 

‘Never. I told you so on your birthday. You know I 
did, when I brought you the peaches.” 

“You stole the peaches, Piet.”’ 

“T tell you I didn’t. I worked for them with father. I 
never stole anything in my life. It’s mean of you to say 
that again.” 

“And I didn’t eat them. I wouldn’t, ’cause you 
wouldn’t say ‘Wanda.’ You remember, Piet, I threw them 
away.” 

ey know you did. It wasn’t nice of you, Freule. I’d 
worked for them real hard three half-holidays.”’ 

_ “Well, say ‘ Good-evening, Wanda,’ now.” 
“T sha’n’t. Don’t worry, Freule. You're too big.” 


- “Qh, you rude boy! I wish I were bigger, and I’d_ hit 


ou.” 
You can hit me now, if you like. I'll come down. I 
don’t mind being hit by a girl.”’ | 

“You don’t mind ’cause you think I shouldn’t hurt you. 
But I should. You're afraid of being hit by your father.”’ 

‘That’s not true, Freule: I don’t care when father hits 
me.” | 
_ “Well, then, get me a pear. One of the French ones.” 

“T won’t, Freule. I tell you, I don’t steal.” 

‘“‘Wendela blushed scarlet in the dark. ‘I don’t want 
you to steal,” she said, hotly, ‘ Whata horrid boy you are! 
Ain’t I the heiress of Deynum ?” 

“ And don’t I tell you this year’s pears ain’t next year’s 
pears? When you’re the lady of Deynum, you may kill 
yourself eating pears.” : 

‘So I shall, if my husband’s as bad as you are.”’ 

“Oh, stop that. We left off being husband and wife 
three years ago.” 


“But people can’t leave off being husband and wife | 


unless they’re ‘Gueux.’ Mamma says so. You wouldn’t 
be a ‘beggar,’ Piet ?” : 
“No,” cried Piet Poster, with great vehemence, kicking 


_ his feet against the wall. 


“Well, if you leave off being my husband, you must be. 
Youare. You are.” 

“Don’t call me a ‘beggar,’ Freule. If you do, I’d 
almost—” 

“Almost what—?” . 

Piet Poster clenched his fists behind his back. “I’m 
going away,” he said. | 

But this was not what the little lady wanted. ‘I won’t 
Say it again,” she cried. ‘Look here, Piet, when we’re 
grown up, I shall really marry you, and then you'll be lord 
of Deynum. You’d like that, wouldn’t you? And then 
you could scold your father.” 

“All right. What’ll the Baron say ?” 

“Oh—oh—oh! I say, Piet, I didn’t come to talk about 
that. I came to tell you about his Reverence.” 

“What about his Reverence ?”’ asked Piet, in a reveren- 
tial tone. 

“ He knows.”’’ 

“What about? The—the cats—the— !” 

“No; about his cap.” 

“I say! Who told him? How did he find out?” 

“T told. I couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh, you sneak !” 3 

“TI tell you I couldn’t, help it. And it was such fun. 
You should have seen his face !” | 

“Well, I didn’t see it, so it’s no fun to me. I think it 
Was right-down mean of you, Freule. Weshan’t be able to 

ve any more bets.” He spoke in a very disgusted tone, 
and began slipping down from the wall. 

“Piet! Listen, Piet! I shouldn’t have wagered again, 
I think it’s wrong ’’—this last rather hypocrit- 

y. 
“You! I was thinking of the boys. Good-night, Freule.” 
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‘“‘T say, Piet, you won’t tell I told ?” 

“Tell? No! You’d better be going home. It’s get- 
ting dark, and you’ll be afraid.” 

‘You need not be rude as well as unkind,” replied 
Wendela, moving off in dignified displeasure. She turned 
back for a parting shot. ‘ Telling lies is every bit as bad 


as stealing,” she cried, and was gone without saying 


‘“‘Good-night.” 
CHAPTER XIII. 
BARONIAL BUSINESS 


Next morning Nicholas Strum, the Deynum lawyer, was 


ushered into the Baron’s private room—a lofty, empty 


chamber, with bare Gothic windows, its wainscoted walls 
hung with trophies and implements of shooting and fish- 
ing. It opens out of the library. The Baron was nota 
reading man. 

The Strums have always been the notaries of Deynum, 


from the beginning—that is to say, of the Strums. There 


has been a time, of course, when there were Rexelaers but 
no notaries. Ever since there were notaries at all, how- 
ever, the Barons van Rexelaer have been married and 
buried under the legal surveillance of an Andrew or a 
Nicholas Strum. ‘The present man was Nicholas. ‘The 
Baron had preferred Andrew. 

Andrew had been old, very old, from his earliest youth, 

and slow, ponderously slow—benignant, bare-headed, 
broad and bow-backed, absolutely reliable. Nicholas was 
tall and heavy, lanky, lumpy, and loutish. But Nicholas 
was clever. He had been born in a stand-up collar, and 
his mother had always admired whatever he said and did. 
His father had shaken a massive head over the boy’s 
shrewdness. But that did not hurt Nicholas, who admired 
himself even more than his mother admired him. Andrew 
was dead. Nicholas was very much alive. 
_ There were various reasons why the Baron should dis- 
like Nicholas. One of these was what Mevrouw van Rexe- 
laer styled the ‘“ lawyer’s brazen infidelity.” ‘The Strums, 
of course, had always been zealous Roman Catholics, but, 
Andrew having sent his son to the University of Louvain, 
so as to keep him free from contamination, the young 
man’s innate spirit of contradiction had there, under the 
influence of rampant ultramontanism, developed an indif- 
ference to matters religious which had branded him at 
home as a “liberal Catholic,” a creature almost unknown 
in the Netherlands. Originally the man had only wanted to 
go his way in peace, but the conventional horror of impiety 
and liberalism all around him fast drove him towards radi- 
calism and irreligion. He was sick of the cult of “the 
Powers that be,” in spite of his personal respect for the 
Baron. And the Rexelaers, on their part, would have pre- 
ferred to break with this un-Strum-like Strum, had they 
seen their way to doing so. ‘‘ How can pence develop into 
pounds,” asked the Baroness, “in the hands of a man who 
does not believe in miracles?” ‘‘ How indeed?” said the 
Baron. ‘You may well put that question here.” And he 
smiled, by himself, as he had always had to, at his sad 
little joke. ; 

‘‘Sit down, Strum,” said the Baron. 

Strum sat down and gathered his long legs about him. 
The Notary possessed, quite unconsciously, two manners, 
which had but one quality in common. He was either 
voluble and insolent, as soon as he felt that he had got the 
upper hand, or silent and awkward, when in the presence 
of a stronger power. In both cases he was rude, often 
chiefly from shyness, for shyness lay at the core of this big, 
unemotional-looking lump. You required but to watch 
his timid, spectacled eyes to see that. He had been polite, 
according to his lights, to Count Rexelaer, a possible 
patron. He was always especially volubly insolent to the 
Baron, from a fear of becoming too servile, like his father, 
and also from a lawyer’s natural contempt of financial 
embarrassment. | 

‘‘Well?” said the Baron, after a moment’s expectant 
silence. He coughed uncomfortably. 

Strum coughed uncomfortably. Then he broke out sud- 
denly, with the abruptness of a popgun. 

‘Your Nobleness has received my letter?” The Baron 
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took up from his writing-table a paper, which he had been 
fingering all the while. 

“Of course,” he said; “it came up last night. 
why write? Your father never wrote to me in his life, 
Nicholas. And, besides, the letter tells me nothing. 
Difficulties about renewing the mortgage! Why? Which? 
It is a couple of months yet before the question need 
arise.” He was very agitated already. He was one 
of those men whom the very mention of ‘“ business” 
agitates. Not having grown up within its inner circle, 


they have learnt by experience that for outsiders all 


‘business practically comes to legalized spoliation ; 
and the outsider never understands the trick till it’s 
done. 

“T wrote,” said Strum, “immediately after my final 
interview with the Hague bankers. The stakes are too 
momentous; the sum is too large.”’ He jerked forward 
his outlying foot with a great thump at nothing. ‘ We 
can’t wait till the latest moment, which is often a moment 
too late, as my dead father used to say.” He always 
quoted his dead father to—or rather against—the Baron 
van Rexelaer. 

“TI miss him every day of my life, Mynheer the Baron,”’ 
he continued—a mere nervous overflow of talk—‘ but 
most of all in these great transactions with regard to Dey- 
num. I miss him very much.” 

‘So do I,” said the Baron, with very different conviction. 
‘‘Come to the point, Strum, please. Surely four anda half 
is a sufficient rate of interest.”’ 

“The interest is high enough,” began Strum; “they 
' would probably renew for less—” 


“Then why bother me ?” cried the Baron, with a gasp of - 


relief. 
The young Notary made a deprecatory movement with 
his left hand, ere he proceeded to crack its fingers with his 
right. 
‘“‘ Had they not made up their mind not to renew at all,” 
he said. He drew away his broad lips to his ears as he 
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spoke, revealing a set of irregular yellow teeth. The move-— 


ment had nothing of a grin in it; it was a mere muscular 


twitch which gave his face an expression as if he were going 


to swallow you. 
“The risk is immense,” he went on, hastily. 


The es- 


tate, valuable as it is, cannot bear the continued depreciation 


of land. ‘They will sell while they can, and the sooner the 
better. For them and for everybody, I should say.” He 
spoke blusteringly. He was every jot as ill at ease as the 
Baron. 

“Your dear departed father used to say, Nicholas,” 
remarked a low, grave voice behind him, “that the man 
who does business for gentlemen should always be a 
gentleman himself.”” The Baroness, smooth and colorless 
in her laces, had entered noiselessly through the library 
door. 

‘“‘Chére amie, chére amie,” expostulated the Baron, 
“leave me and Strum’’—yes, he said ‘me and Strum” 
—‘to settle these matters between us.” 

The Notary was boiling internally, but he only boiled 
over in drops. 
of his curved thumb, “it would be a good thing for all par- 
ties if there were no business to be transacted at Deynum. 
But the fact remains, Mynheer the Baron, that the mort- 
gages will not be renewed, and that the whole immense 
sum of money must be found, which, of course, is impos- 
sible.”’ 

‘* How do you know what is possible or impossible ?” 
asked the Baron, haughtily. 

“Only in so far as your man of business can judge.” 

“You are that, but not my confidant.”’ 


“‘] should be neither or both, Mynheer the Baron, as my 


father used to say.” 

“He never said it of you, Nicholas,’ interposed the 
Baroness. She had been standing watching his clumsy 
twitches with pallid contempt. She now moved away to a 
window-seat. Her vague eyes rested on the distant park. 
They drew her husband’s in the same direction. He had 
not the strength to remonstrate again. 

Nicholas bit his lips. He thought he could manage the 


“*‘ Mevrouw,” he said, with a great crack 
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Baron, but he was afraid of the lady, whom he cordially 
disliked. 

‘“¢ Of course, if the money will be forthcoming, so much 
the better,” he said. ‘In that case I need not further 
trouble you with the object of my visit, which was an offer 
I received yesterday.” 

‘What offer?” asked the Baron, a little shamefacedly, 
Strum closed his eyes behind his big round spectacles, 
“The bank informs me that an excellent opportunity 
occurs—of which it would be to the advantage of all parties 
to avail themselves—for transferring the whole of the mort- 
gages into other hands, into private hands, as I under- 


stand.” 
A sudden tremor played over the Baron’s face. The 
Baroness glanced round from the window, and then back 


again at the trees. 

‘“‘T understand,” said the Baron ina husky voice. “ And 
that is why they refuse to renew. Who is the ‘ private 
person ’ ?” 

‘‘No name is mentioned as yet.” 

‘*Were you aware, Strum, that I declined, a couple of 
days ago, the offer of a certain person at the Hague to pur- 
chase this place ?” 

‘Yes, Mynheer the Baron.”’ 

‘You were. Then you knew of the offer before it was 
made. Perhaps you suggested it during your stay at the 
Hague ?” 

The Baron was not a good hand at irony; his voice 
grew louder. “ It is a conspiracy,” he cried, ‘and you are 
in it!” 

“A conspiracy, if you like,” replied Strum, roughly. “1 
was asked my opinion as to the advisability of such a pro- 
posal, and I said: Make it, by all means. I thought it the 
best, the only, solution of a gigantic difficulty. And I think 
so still. I should call this anxiety on the part of Count 
Rexelaer to purchase the place a most wonderful piece of 
good fortune !” 

Count Rexelaer,” repeated the Baron. ‘“Justso. You 
are your father’s son, Nicholas, and, although you do not 
know as much as he did, you probably know enough to 
understand that I would rather see this house a smolder- 
ing ruin than the property of Count Rexelaer.” He turned 
upon the Notary: “ You had no right,” he said, “to take 
both my pay and Count Rexelaer’s.”’ 

Nicholas Strum returned his patron’s look, full in the 
face. Then he rose as majestically as his ungovernable 
limbs wouldallow. ‘It is your Nobleness’s good pleasure, 
as it is your prerogative,” he said, “to insult your inferiors. 
But such insults, as my father used to say, hit back, like 
guns. I acted for the best.” 

And he left the room. 

The Baroness drew near to her husband. “If there is 
not money enough, we must live still more simply,” she 
said, taking the woman’s view. But her heart sank as she 
thought of her housekeeping-book. 

The Baron lifted his face from his hands. ‘Perhaps I 
was hard on Strum,” he said. ‘He cannot look at these 
matters from our point of view.” 

“ But why does that man want to become sole mort- 
gagee ?”’ 

“‘It is next best. 
—purchase.” 

“IT do not understand exactly,” she said. 
dearest ?”’ 

“No, I do not understand exactly,” he murmured, 
humbly. 

“But God will leave us Deynum,” she said, and, as her 


At the first hitch he would sell, and 


Do you, 


cheek touched his, she burst into tears. 


Nicholas Strum went tramping ‘down stairs in a towering 
rage. He was very much wronged, and he had cause to 
be angry. 
“ Serve them right,” he said, ashe struck his umbrella 


viciously at the oaken banisters. ‘‘’Tis like this that the 


great folks make themselves hated, with their beggarly, 
haughty, ignorant ways! ’Tis a sin against God and them 
to come lowering their greatness, even when just debts 
have got to be paid! And my father was right, as that White 
Creature put it: ‘Gentlemen should do business with each 
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other and for themselves.’ I wonder how they’d manage. 
For each of them expects to give all the kicks and to get 
all the halfpence.” 

Thus righteously grumbling, he went in search of Count 
Rexelaer, whom he had left in the park. | 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HIS UNKNOWN FRIEND AGAIN 


- 


YOUNG REINOUT MEETS 


Upon receiving, through his own Notary, the Baron’s 
curt and absolute refusal to enter into negotiations, Count 
Hilarius immediately started for Deynum. Matters were 
coming to a crisis. He had succeeded, after months of 
waiting and intriguing, in getting himself nominated on 
the Board of Directors of the Bank which held by far the 
greater part of the Baron’s enormous mortgages. Once 
there, he had prevented a renewal. And now the supreme 
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to return the salutes of the rare peasants they came across. 
He felt a sort of proprietorship in them. 

Look, Reinout, there it is!”” he cried. The home of 
your ancestors !’’ He drew his son towards him, and 
they stood gazing side by side. ‘The Count was deeply 
moved. | 

An indefinable thrill of pride and disappointment ran 
down Reinout’s back. It was very grand, but, after all, it 
was earthly. He had dreamed, through long years, a dream 
of the intangible. And the October air lay chill and brown 
over all that dreary stretch of trees, and the shadowy dis- 
tant building with its feeble film of ascending smoke. 

‘It isn’t a bit like Brazil,” he said. 

The Count could not suppress a movement of impa- 
tience. Why did the child, at every emergency, always say 
or do the stupidest thing? ‘ Run away and play,” he said. 
And Reinout eagerly availed himself of the permission. 
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The Home of his Ancestors 


moment had arrived. ‘The place must either fall into his 
hands, almost immediately, or the Baron must dispose of 
it to others and probably lose it to the family forever. 

The Count took Reinout with him, Monsieur de Souza 
being laid up with one of his bad attacks of gout on the 
chest. And nothing delighted Reinout so much as a 
glimpse of the country. He was another creature there, 
away from the straight pavements of his daily life, rushing 
to and fro in reckless, aimless animal motion, bewildered 
and intoxicated by the sounds, the smells, the great sky 
Overhead. 

Father and son stood in a clearing in the-woods, from 
whence they could get a vague view of the house. They 
had halted there, at a safe distance, leaving Strum to pro- 
ceed on his errand. ‘To Reinout the brisk autumnal walk 
had been a source of overwhelming amusement and inter- 
¢st. The Count, also, enjoyed this first sight of a place 
Which had been the Mecca of his thoughts ever since he 
could think at all. It caused him an immense satisfaction 


He wandered off into the wood, attracted by one delight 
after another, and ultimately lost his way and came out 


into a country lane where he met a carter who drove him 


back to the village. 

The village he found almost as curious as the woodlands 
surrounding it. He inspected the Protestant church, and 
took off his cap to Father Bulbius, who came out of the 
Parsonage to have a look at him. And a little troop of 
boys having collected on the green, he distributed his pen 
nies among them. Just as he had disposed of the last, the- 
baker’s lame child, ‘ony, came limping up to find out what 
was going on. Reinout saw, and despairingly felt in his 
empty pockets. ‘Then he said aloud: “Oh, | can’t. Main- 
ma won’t mind,” and unfastened a small gold stud which 
held his collar, and slipped it into Tony’s hand. After that 
he took refuge in the public-house, where his father had 


—told-him they would have some bread and meat before leav- 


ing, and asked Hendrika for a bit of string. 
[To be continued] 
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The Home 


A Sword or a Straw 


To have a sense of humor is to have an armor that pro- 
tects one from mauy of the shafts of experience that would, 
without the antidote of humor, be poisoned enough to pro- 
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comes after a succession of tenants. ‘There was one tile 
stove built into the house, which consumed much fuel and 
let all the heat escape up chimney; there was also one 
wide-mouthed fireplace, which was satisfactory except when 
it smoked, as it always did when the wind was the wrong 


way. ‘There were no carpets—we were obliged to furnish 


these ourselves—but there were curtains and plenty of 
ofas, chairs, and tables. The beds had no springs—they 
were born too long ago; the chairs had all had their legs 


duce irritation at least. ‘The man or woman who has this | off and on an indefinite number of times, for an Italian 


sense can always see the redeeming fun in any situation 
not shadowed by a sorrow. Humor has been known, how- 
ever, to thrust its unseemly presence in ata funeral, so that 
without self-control it would have produced effects that 
would at least stamp one as being heartless. Even a 
kitchen tragedy may become a farce if the mistress has 
a sense of humor, as when, the closets not being in a condi- 
tion in which a careful mistress would have them, the maid 
replies to her rebuke, “ Well, if you hadn’t been snooping, 
you wouldn’t have found out, and then you wouldn’t have 
been bothered about finding a new girl!” Whether the sen- 
sation of the Lady Bountiful who, accosted on the street by 
a woman begging with her baby in her arms for pennies to 
buy bread, discovers an odor of beer, and tells the beggar, 
who responds, “ Sure, no, my lady, it’s the starvation of my 
stomach you do be smellin’,” be anger or amusement, de- 
pends upon whether “my lady”’ has a sense of humor or 
not. A hostess is told bya departing guest that she reminds 
her of a woman whom the hostess considers quite hand- 


_ some, and upon the hostess showing plainly that she appre- 


ciates the implied compliment, the guest adds, ‘‘ Oh, I said 


sations on the presence or absence of a sense of humor. 


~The would-be reformer in the Working-Girls’ Club who, in 
trying to influence a girl to a more healthful way of dressiug, 


is looked at kindly and responded to with, “ You wouldn’t 
look so bad if you wore your clothes tighter,” is annoyed or 
amused according as she has or has not a sense of humor. 

If you have a sense of humor, you have fun, a great deal 
of fun, at unexpected places and in unexpected situations. 
If you do not have it, you experience instead anger, indig- 
nation, or annoyance; or at least you admit that you are 
disturbed. A sense of humor is a life preservative, a 
nerve protector, a wrinkle eradicator. ,. 


Something About Prices in Italy 
By Katherine Morris 


We hear much about the cheapness of living in Italy. It 
seems to be a widely spread and confirmed belief that it costs 
next to nothing over here, forgetting that good things bring 
their price everywhere in the world. It occurs to me often 
to wonder if the difference is so great as people generally 
suppose. In Florence one may rent a pleasant apartment 
of eight rooms, unfurnished, for $200 a year, but it will be 
up two or three flights of stairs, with no gas and no ele- 
vator—there is never any gas nor an elevator—and it will 
be either on the outskirts or in the less desirable portions 
of the town. Throughout this article I shall speak only of 


the lowest prices possible to secure the reasonable amount 


of comfort which would be indispensable to Americans. 
A furnished apartment rents for double the price of an 
empty one; one-half being reckoned for the flat, one-half 
for the furniture, which is of course handsome or plain in 
proportion as you pay $200 or $1,000 rent. I myself 
occupied a furnished villa in one of the Florentine suburbs 


during three years. It had twelve rooms, only nine of 


which were serviceable, for old Italian houses always show 
much waste space. The villa was sufficiently furnished, 
but the furniture was old-fashioned, stiff, and hard; mére- 
over, it was shabby with that peculiar shabbiness which 


carpenter’s glue never glues. ‘There were several chairs 
which we put away in corners and regarded tenderly. 
There was a pleasant, old-fashioned, sunshiny garden, shut 
in by a high wall. All the water for household use was 
brought from a well in its center, the water being dipped 
up in a little bucket. We used to think the maid looked 
very picturesque bending above the well-curb in her bright 
scarlet jacket, and no doubt a keen sense of the picturesque 
helps one to overlook the absence of set tubs and hot and 
cold water always ready. Our other advantages were prox- 
imity to Florence, an outlook upon the storied slopes of 
Fiesole, and a wind that played around our door with a 
persistency we could well have spared. For this villa we 
paid $300 a year. I searched the environs of Florence in 
all directions, but could never find another villa with so 
many advantages as ours really possessed, for anything 
like the price. In the city I could find no furnished 
apartment of sufficient size for less than $400 or $500 the 
year. As I said before, I am quoting lowest prices. ‘The 
fare in the steam tram to and from Florence was eight 
cents each way, and ought to have been counted into the 
rent, only that it was always quite impossible to reckon it 


“at any fixed amount. I paid my cook five dollars a month ; 
| _.my second girl, who combined the duties of child’s nurse 
only a little ;” this hostess depends altogether for her sen- ’ and chambermaid, the same; but Italian servants work 


in proportion to their small wage. ‘Though the ironing 
was done in the house, the washing was given out, at a 
cost of from eighty cents to one dollar per week. But 
there were hundreds of little services which could no more 
be counted in than the steam-tram fares into the rent: the 
milkman to do this little commission, the gardener that. 
The gardener was in the employ of the landlord, and any 
services rendered my family were paid for by me as extras. 
Now it was to bring fruit from town, change our library | 
books, carry a package here or a message there. We were 
obliged to go or send to Florence for everything except 
mere meat and bread. We had the inconveniences and 
expenses of living out of town, but we had also the obvious 
comforts of purer air, quiet, and abundant space. Good 
roasting pieces of beef and beefsteaks cost from sixteen to 
eighteen cents a pound; veal, something more; bread, 
which is always bought from the baker and sold by weight, 
three cents a pound; milk, five cents a quart, but it is poor. 
Wine is cheap; the ordinary red wine which everybody 
drinks may be bought for from thirty cents to one dollar a 
fiasco, which equals three bottles. Vegetables and fruit 


. are cheap enough, but neither abundant nor delicious; gar- 
den strawberries are dear. Wood costs eight dollars the 


cord, sawed and split; and no matter how much you burn, 
you will be chilly and shivering from autumn to spring. 
Charcoal, which is used for cooking, costs $1.20 the sack, 
and a family will use a sack a week. Coffee, tea, sugar, 
kerosene, and alcohol are very costly. 
Materials for clothing cost no less, I think, than in 
America. Ladies’ dress goods in wool range from fifty 
cents to two dollars a yard; cotton shirting costs from . 
fourteen to twenty cents. Boots and shoes may be bought 
from two to ten dollars, but the lower-priced ones are of 
such poor materials and so poorly made that they wear 
only a few weeks. Dressmaking is not dear. You can get 
a simple dress made for two or three dollars, and run up 
as high as you please beyond this. Some of the best 
Florentine dressmakers charge only five dollars for making 
adress. A seamstress receives twenty-five or thirty ceats 
a day. In fact, all service is low-priced. But there is not 
the comfort of finding all sorts of garments ready-made. 
Now and then one may pick up something, though not 


cheaply ; but most of the outfit of a family must be evolved 
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out of one’s own ingenuity, at an immense sacrifice of time. 
Boys’ clothing is not to be found ready-made ; neither will 
many tailors trouble themselves to make it to order. My 
own way is to get Butterick patterns from England and 
have suits made up in the hoyse under my own supervision. 


A good pattern is greatly prized, and passed about among: 


American mothers like a treasure-trove. 

But what adds greatly to the cost of living, and in such 
an insidious way that you cannot set it down in figures 
and add it up item by item, is the system of feeing, 


which exists here in such undue proportions as to be a 


positive evil. In America you may frankly say you are 
poor, and regulate your expenses accordingly. Here you 
may say it, but no one will believe you, because, no matter 
how poor you may be, you are sure to be richer than the 
people about you. We hire a cook for five dollars a month, 
and count cheap service as one of the luxuries of Italy; but 
at any little extra service or good bargain the few pennies 
over of change are expected to slip into his hand. If you 
sell your rags or old wine-bottles or old iron—you don’t— 
you let him do it and pocket the returns. As he does 
the marketing, he’ naturally gets his little commissions 
from the various shops, which all come out of your 
pocket in the end. If you have guests, you give him a 
franc or two because everything has gone off so nicely; 
then at Christmas, and at Easter, and at midsummer— 
well, you just count it all in to what you pay your 
cook, only you did not happen to think of it when you 
engaged him at five dollars a month. I truly believe 
that to whatever it costs you to live in Italy you must add 
ona margin of one-third for the things that are cropping 
up unexpectedly every day; even then it will not be an 
exaggerated estimate. Make astand against it? No, that 
will not do! Rather than try to make a stand against the 
time-congealed habits of a nation it would be better to live 
in another country—your own, for instance. ‘Think of the 
people who must have Christmas boxes this year! The 
cook and chambermaid we understand—the uncounted 
wages. Then the postman—one always fees the postman 
generously. ‘Then the gardener, whom you have been 
paying for odd services all the year! Yes, but he expects 
something now ; and there is his wife, who comes in will- 
ingly to help in emergencies. You cannot skip the gardener’s 
old father, or his toddling grandchildren ; nor the seamstress 
who drops in to wish you “ Merry Christmas ;’’ nor the 
dressmaker’s girl, nor the butcher’s boy, nor the baker’s 
boy, nor the little fellow who brings you the “ Daily News.” 
Then there is the blind beggar at the corner, whose bank 
account may be larger than your own, but you cannot be 
sure; he looks nipped and forlorn, and, anyway, it is Christ- 
mas, and youcannot pass him by. ‘ But why employ so 
many people ?” you ask. It is a natural question, but I 
defy any family to be three months settled in Italy without 
collecting a swarm of retainers at their heels. After three 
years it becomes a matter of self-preservation to fly—we 
fled. I wish to add that I have known art students and 
writers who, by living singly or clubbing together, have 
been able to keep their expenditure very low. ‘They are 
not subject to such emergencies as are constantly arising 
in families. By dispensing with servants, cooking over 
oil stoves, and availing one’s self of the helps to “ light house- 
keeping ” which exist abundantly in all European cities, it 
can be done. 
The question in this paper is of comparative prices. 
Could it not be done as well in New York or Boston as in 
Florence, if one were willing to live in the same way? 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Outlook : 

Will some one kindly send a receipt for “entire wheat flour” 
bread ? I have not met with success in making it by my rule 
for graham bread. 


Doubtless some of our readers can give the receipt 
asked for, 


To a Constant Reader of The Outlook.—We would 
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advise you to read to the boy of whom you write, Cooper’s 
novels, Stanley’s “Through the Dark Continent,’’ Nansén’s 
book on “ Greenland,” Roosevelt’s book on “ Ranch Life,”’ 
and similar books. 


The Larger Opportunity 
The July number of ‘“ Harper’s Monthly ” shows what 


the woman’s club can be to the municipal life of the city 
in which it exists, when it lives up to its opportunities. 


, There is not a department in the municipal government 


of Chicago that has not been positively affected by that 
wonderful organization, the Chicago Woman’s Club. But 


the women who attempted this, and who have succeeded in 


affecting municipal government in that city, first made a 
close study of the department they expected to reform, 
before they took any steps toward reforming. ‘They did not 
accept newspaper accounts of the evils to be remedied ; 
they did not go as committees making petitions to the 
powers that be, just on a general belief that there was 
something wrong, but they were able to point to the evil, 
and they were ready at the same time to suggest the 
remedy. ‘The Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
New York City is another example of what can be done 
when women work intelligently, and when they make a 
study of the evils, find the remedies, and then make their 
proposition to the authorities. 

The trouble with us women in our attempt to improve the 
public school system is that we have not made a study of 
the system. We do not know its evils as we should; we 
have not made a study of pedagogics, as we should do if 
we hope to work intelligently ; and when we have proposed 
reforms they have been impracticable, they have been un- 
scientific, they have been vague. In the matter of placing 
women on the public school boards, it has’ been urged 
on the general principle that there are so many women 
teachers and children employed that women ought to have 
representation ; when the fact of the matter is that women 
should be on the boards of education because they have 
more time to give to the detailed studies of individual 
schools than men can possibly have. Women form the 
leisure class in this country, and their educational oppor- 
tunities are unlimited. 

Take the appointing of women factory inspectors in this 
State. It was a great advance. How many women of — 
wealth and position and intelligence have given moral and 
social support to the women appointed, or have made the 
position one that would be attractive to a ‘woman of intelli- 
gence and social position? Every intelligent woman knows 
the untold evils of factory life on the women and children 
who are forced to live under them, if she has given any study 
to the conditions that surround our working women and 
children. Yet no attempt was made to give moral support 
to these women working without precedent in new fields. 
When the women of our Eastern cities follow the example 
of the women of Chicago in seeing not only evils, but 
remedies for. those evils; in bringing forward as candidates 
for the positions where they wish women appointed women 
who stand before the community in their intellectual and 
moral strength, a new régime will begin in municipal gov- 
ernment. 

All of our colleges, or nearly all, have introduced into 
the curriculum a department of domestic science, which 
embraces a scientific knowledge of hygiene and sanitation. 
How many of the women who take that course take it 
with a view to devoting their energies and their intelligence 
in a public capacity, such as factory inspector, school com- 
missioner, superintendent, or trustee? Or which of them 
would make application for a position under the de- 
partment of public works, street-cleaning commissioner, 
tenement-house inspector? As an illustration of the want 
of public sentiment, and the need of it, this spring a young 
woman physician of New York City, whose name is well 
known, made a proposition to the Board of Education 
something like this: That she should give ten to fifteen 
minutes’ talk to the children on sanitation and hygiene each 
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morning in the public schools, in order that the children 
might know the value of clean hands, or more particularly 
the danger of having dirty hands, etc. ‘This physician has 
been a most successful worker in boys’ clubs, and had 
learned how to interest children. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the Board of Education ; for two or three 
days space was given it in the daily papers of the city; and 
it endedthere. Had there been the right amount of public 
sentiment, had the women of New York met this oppor- 
tunity as they should have, supported this young woman in 
her most practical suggestion, brought the pressure of 
public sentiment to bear on the Board of Education, this 
excellent plan would have been carried out, and we should 
have had the little children made to see disease in the 
dirty hands, in the dirty face and dirty clothes; a founda- 
tion would have been laid for the preaching of the Gospel. 
When you have made a little child see that his own clean- 
liness is a protection to his brother, that his brother’s dirt 
is a menace to him, you have made him answer that tre- 
mendous question, “‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
Women’s clubs are a force in our national life. Homes 
are better, children are better trained, because of the inter- 
change of thought in women’s clubs. The value of a body 
of enthusiastic women in the accomplishment of a given 
purpose is fully recognized, and there is not a woman’s 
club in the land that could not affect the public life of the 
community in which it is located if once it devoted its 
energies to the consideration of public questions affecting 
the home life. It is improving to sit in a library prepar- 
ing a paper to be read before a club of intelligent women ; 


it is a benefit to the women to listen and discuss the sub-. 


ject of the paper ; but few will deny that greater benefitwould 


result if at least every other meeting of the club were devoted | 


to the consideration of topics that affected the life of the 
community, its morals, its health, its education. Ignorance 
and its natural product—sin—cannot exist in one part of 
the community and not affect the life of the other part. 
You may leave the city which cholera threatens, but you 
cannot escape the stagnation of business or the deprecia- 
tion of property that follows the visitation. You may let 
Johnny live under conditions that open only the criminal’s 
life to him, but you cannot escape paying the taxes his 
trial and conviction and after support make necessary ; 
nor can you prevent your own boy reading the account of 
that trial. You may let wayward Katy alone from the time 
she is born with her legacy of evil tendencies, but you can- 
not escape paying for the hospital and foundling asylum 
Katy compels you to support. You may let Mr. and Mrs. 
Haggerty support the corner liquor-stores that the Excise 
Board protects by license; but you must support Mr. and 
Mrs. Haggerty when, their presence being unwelcome 
because of an empty purse, their ejection from the Iiquor- 
saloon is resented with stones and oaths, and they find 
lodgment on the Island for ten days; the young Hagger- 
tys must be cared for at your expense, and your children 
must struggle with them as you have with the parents— 
through taxation. 

Philanthropy has done much to lessen the burdens of 
society, but it will have less to do when its workers and 
supporters do their share as citizens of a great common- 
wealth—when to vote shall be recognized asa small part of 
a citizen’s duties. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


Parsonage Circle King’s Daughters, Andover, Mass............ 3 00 
P.and A. W., Annisquam, Mass............... 30 00 
Sunday Evening Contributions at Clifton. ..................... 30 00 
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By Mary Tappan Wright 
In Six Parts—VI. 
In their ragged regimentals 


Stood the old Continentals, 


Yielding not. —Old Song, 


Tom knelt by the side of his fallen leader, stupefied but 
not afraid. 

“Stop! Oh, stop!” he cried, as men from the sail 
fence hastened by him, turning, as they fled, to ward off 
the stab of a bayonet or falling wounded from more dis- 


tant shots ; but none heeded. 


Fewer and fewer grew the numbers of the flying Conti- 
nentals, and the hillside was soon covered by their pursu- 
ers; the troops on Bunker Hill stampeded at last like 
frightened sheep. ‘‘ Make a stand here!” shouted old 
Putnam, swearing and cursing like a madman. “In God’s | 
name form and give them one shot more!’’ But they swept 
by him like a stampede of wild cattle. ‘It is enough. to 
make an angel swear!’ he cried, with tears of rage. 

And through it all the boy stood guard, striding across 
his beloved dead. Amid the sickening thud of the heavy 
gun-stocks on living flesh, the sudden breathless “ Ah!” of 
dying wounded, remorselessly stabbed by the brutal grena- 
diers; through the sights of maddened faces, staring, 
bluod-injected eyeballs, agonized forms sinking member 
by member into contorted death—in the midst of that rout 
he watched without flinching, his broken gun clubbed | 
fiercely in his hands. a : 

Cheers of triumph began to go up from the victors. The 
thought of the exultation with which a knowledge of the 
death of Warren would fill them gave ‘Tom almost the 
strength of madness. With incredible exertions he 
dragged the body from their path, and sank down with it 
under a low tree a little to one side. ‘ Run, boy, run!” 
shouted the last of the fugitives ; but ‘Tom shook his head. 

“They may desert you,” he muttered, looking at the 
dead, set face; “but not I.” 

Approaching in the distance came a party of prisoners 
under the guard of three or four grenadiers, whose leader, 
a tremendous fellow with his arm in a sling, called loudly 
to ‘l’om to surrender. 

Mechanically Tom staggered to his feet, still clutching 
his broken musket; then, stooping, he drew the dead man’s 
hat over his face. | 

“Come,” said the grenadier, impatiently, leaving his 
party, and advancing to where the boy was standing. 
Come, surrender !” 

“You?” said ‘Tom, dully, allowing the broken weapon 
to be taken from his hands. “You? I thought I had 
shot you.”’ 

‘ “You did?” said the grenadier, dryly. ‘Who is this 
fine gentleman ?”’ advancing his foot towards the prostrate 
figure. 

Re Dare to touch him!” shrieked Tom, throwing himself 
upon him futiously. ‘The big man laughed, and caught 
him with his single hand. 

‘““You have surrendered,” he said. 
you know.” 

‘‘We are not beaten!” shouted Tom. ‘We will never 
be beaten!” ‘To own to defeat seemed like treachery to 
the dead. 

‘‘Why, you young catamount!” said the grenadier, giv- 
ing him a good-natured shake. ‘Come along!”’ 

Poor Tom! he felt coming over him again that terrible 
inclination to cry; to throw himself down on the ground, 
and sob and groan until his tired nerves were stilled in ¢x- 
haustion. Struggling painfully against. it, he followed his 
captors to the ferry, where the prisoners were being em 
barked for Boston. 

‘This is but a little lad,”’ said the grenadier in the ear 
of the sergeant who was entering the names. “ Let him 


‘You are beaten, 


go; he will be of more hindrance to us than help to the 
enemy.” | 
“It is well,” said the sergeant, scribbling in his list; the 
grenadier looked over his shoulder at the entry and smiled. 
_“ It is a poor reward for a day’s fighting to be put down 
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plainly as ‘4 Lad—Dismissed,’ and then—to be beaten 
to boot,”’ he said, tormentingly. 

“My name is Tom Kettell,” said Tom, trying to be 
dignified, while he struggled obstinately with his tears. 
«“ And I told you that we were not beaten; but even if we 
were, I suppose it is English generosity to twit us with 
defeat.’ 

«Ah, well,” said the grenadier, leading him off by the 
shoulder, ‘‘you are poor shots, you Americans. If you 
had only been able to handle a musket better, I should not 
have been here to ask the sergeant to let you go.”’ 

“You asked him to let me go, when you knew I shot 
you?” cried Tom. 3 

‘Your aim is too bad to make it worth while to keep 
you,” said the other, tauntingly. 

“ But I meant to hit you in the arm!”’ Tom burst forth, 
impetuously, “and when you fell I thought you were dead ; 
I did not want to kill you, but ”—he broke off abruptly. 

Giving him a little push, with a great laugh, the gigantic 
grenadier strode away. 3 

“Soldiers do not cry!” he called over his shoulder. 
“Go home to your mother.” 

But Tom had neither home nor mother to whom he could 
turn. He was so weak that he reeled a little in his walk, 
as he set his face towards the battle-field. Skirting the 
burning town to the north, he found his mother’s house 
still blazing, the barn in ruins. He only shook his head 
and staggered onward, intending to walk out along the 
main road to the foot of the hill where Warren was lying. 
As the houses grew more scattered, there seemed to have 
been less destruction from fire, and although they were all 
of them riddled with balls, some few were left standing. 
Behind one of them—it happened to be the very house 
where he had left the wagon the night before—a low spring- 
house nestled under a thick clump of ‘ilac-bushes. Tom 
stumbled to the step and looked down through the open 
door; inside the pans of milk were standing about unhurt. 
Conscious all at once of his hunger and fatigue, he plunged 
into the cool, damp place, and, after drinking greedily, 
climbed quickly up the hill, and, propping himself against 
the apple-tree, set himself to watch the dead. — 

With a great parade, the British, under General Howe, 


took possession of Bunker Hill; on the main street two 


regiments were stationed in a long line from the Burial 
Hill in Charlestown to the Neck. ‘The artillery fire had 
‘Stripped the trees below him like an autumn gale, and 
through their broken and almost leafless branches he could 
catch glimpses of red coats and shining arms. Once in a 
while a bugler would send some call, or a burst of cheering 
would come over from the other height; and at intervals a 
long roar proclaimed where the British guns, like angry 
dogs afraid to follow, growled threateningly in the rear of 
the retreating Continentals. 

“They will be careful how they tackle us again !’’ said 
Tom, scowling fiercely ; and then, pulling his hat over his 
eyes, he remained so still that the British soldiers who 
came out later with stretchers to take up their wounded 
thought that he also had fallen, and left him for dead. 

Fortunately, he had been able to drag the body of War- 
ren away from the general path, and now, as a little more 
quiet fell on the British encampment, about sundown he 
fell into a fitful sleep. _ 

A sound of low voices near him waked him. He sat 
up, quietly ; he was too tired to be startled, and, noiselessly 
taking off his heavy hat, looked about him. 

The night had fallen, and a little below him, on the 
grass, two British officers were standing looking down to 
the left where Charlestown still lit the sky with the glare 
of its blazing houses. 

“Why does the General insist on all this intrenching ? 
We ought to advance upon the enemy without delay and 
follow up our victory,” said one of them. 

“We shall be well off if they do not fall upon us in the 
early morning and drive us straight to our ships.” 

“ They fought like devils,” said the first. 

“Like men, you mean,” said the other; “and they 
Caused our tough old soldiers to feel it as well. I doubt 
hot an order to advance would cause them to mutiny now. 
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best troops ! 


~ he had no idea of the hour. 


slowly disappearing under the flowing tide. 
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We hung two grenadiers this morning for trying to desert 
to the Continental lines.” 

‘“‘ And well they deserved it,” said the first; ‘ but it has 
been a disastrous day for us from the beginning. They tell 
me those louts in the redoubt had worked in relays the 
whole night ; and then to inflict such crippling loss on our 
Nigh upon fifteen hundred ,men among the 
killed and wounded—a greater number than they had in the 
field themselves! They are dangerous, and I do maintain 
that we should follow up our victory. They know they are 
beaten now, and we should crush them in the beginning.” 
. “The trouble is that, with the spirit they have shown 
to-day, they will never know that they are beaten. They 
have made a fortification in a single night that would do 
credit to the work of days. They have held it at fearful 
odds against the flower of the British Army. They have 
quitted themselves like heroes; and as for crushing them-— 
I promise you that the forces of the universe will not 
crush them so long as they hold to the right as they held 
to-day! Our policy is to recognize them as brave men 
and honest gentlemen, and treat them with the fairness 
their merit demands.”’ 

‘These are un-English doctrines, worthy of a disciple of 
Mr. Burke. I tell you they are a set of rascally traitors 
and rebels,’ said the first; ‘‘and those who abet them are 
in no whit better than they!” He strode off up the hill as 
he finished, but the other sprang after him. 

‘*T demand an explanation,” Tom heard him say, in an 
angry tone; but the reply was lost in the distance. 

Tom leaned his elbow on his hand and looked about him ; 
The fires of Howe’s bivouac 
on Bunker Hill had died down to spots of glowing embers ; 
but the flames in Charlestown still mounted high, with the 
threatening roll of far-off thunder. To see men’s homes 
thus going to destruction had something about it even more 
calamitous than battle itself. On the long street below, 
the watch went back and forth with moving lights; sharp 
orders, the clatter of horsemen, even shouts, rose above 
the steady murmur of voices that filled the night. Below 
lay the silent gray tombs on Charlestown Burial Hill, and 
at its foot the broad water stretched across to the marshes 
Far to the 
right, on Winter and Prospect Hills, flickered the fires of 
the American encampments. ‘The whole country seemed 
to be restless, fevered, and sleepless ; even the stars looked 
hot and dim in the angry, smoky sky. 

Little by little, Tom sank down now by the side of his dead 
commander. - Over from above came a long, sighing groan. 
Some one, deserted, was dying; but the boy did not know 
it. Unconscious of the terrible things hidden beyond the 
hill, Tom slept the deep slumber of youth and utter weari- 
ness, murmuring even in his dreams, “ We are not beaten /” 

THE END 


Some Egg Hatchings 


By C. H. Bennett 


Some years since, by way of recreation, I became inter- 
ested in microscopy, and, having secured a suitable outfit, I 
decided to turn my attention along the line of entomology 
and kindred subjects. Having a wide-range battery of 
objectives, including several high powers, I was prepared 
to observe the minutest forms of organic life, and had soon 
trespassed (my work was so unsystematic and unscientific 
that I can but call it trespassing) on the field of insect 
odlogy. My ambitious watchfulness soon made me quite 
expert in gathering and mounting a variety of eggs, rang- 
ing in size from silkworms’ to mosquitoes’. Each new 
acquisition yielded a rich harvest of delight, for my micro- 
scope revealed a diversity in size, form, color, and markings 
fully equal to those larger varieties we are accustomed to 
find in the nests of birds. 

I had frequently noticed on the flanks and legs of horses 
that were not thoroughly groomed, a profusion of bot-fly 
(AEstrus Equi) eggs, and, awaiting the proper time (August), 
I picked from the legs of a patient nag a number of hairs 
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each ornamented at the end with one of these minute 
yellowish specks, with a view of submitting them to micro- 
scopic examination as a means of satisfying my curiosity. 
No sooner had I focused my instrument on these almost 
invisible objects than they instantly developed into forms 
of most marvelous beauty. 

So entirely unique were they, differing from anything 
that had previously come under my observation in every 
detail, that I at once determined to mount them for preser- 
vation. I therefore carefully folded them in a bit of paper 
and placed them in my pocket, where they remained a 
month before I found leisure to mount them. On remov- 
ing them from the wrapper I once more placed them under 
the microscope, that it might assure me they were just as 
I left them a month before. 

Convinced that they were in their normal condition, I 
then preceeded to arrange them in an orderly position 
before sealing them in their crystal tomb, and, to make it 
less tiresome for my eyes, I condensed the light of the 
lamp on the objects with an ordinary reading-glass. 

While thus manipulating them I was annoyed bya slight 
motion among the hairs to which the eggs were attached, 
and turned my breath away, under the impression that it 
was the cause of the disturbance. This, however, seemed 
to make no difference in the embryonic commotion, and 
for a moment I was thoroughly mystified. 

Without waiting for further developments of a spiritual- 
istic nature, I again appealed to my microscope to satisfy my 
curiosity. Placing the whole collection under a two-thirds 
objective, I was inexpressibly delighted to see fully one-fourth 
of the larva in the very act of opening their shells. It instantly 
occurred to me that in using the reading-glass in arranging 
the eggs I had not only condensed the light but also the 
heat of the lamp sufficiently to produce the wonderful 
result which my faithful microscope had revealed. 

It is needless to add that I lost no time in hermetically 
sealing the objects of my delight in the glass cells prepared 
for their reception, where all signs of life soon ceased ; and, 
as a result of this simple accident, I have a slide showing 
part of the eggs unopened just as they were gathered, 
while others show the grub with his head and half his body 
protruding from the shell. 

It may also be interesting to the young student of nature 
to know that the egg of the bot-fly is not broken at all 
in hatching. The grub simply pushes a cap or lid from 
one end of his little cell and crawls out. Indeed, the shells 
are so strong that I have found it quite impossible to crush 
them between thumb and finger. 


Two Dolls 


By Mary Allaire 
I think my first feeling was indignation when I looked 


at her. ‘Aged 1o7 years” was the legend hung on her 


neck; while another string held her suspended from a 
hook in the top of the case. Of course she was only a 
doll, but a doll one hundred and seven years old is entitled 
to a cushioned chair and space. Instead, this venerable 
friend of childhood was hung by the neck in the corner of 
a glass case, quite smothered by elegant brocade dresses, 
lace capes, and hats that had been worn by ladies when 
the doll was quite new ; itis notimpossible that the doll and 
the dresses and the laces and the hats all came over in 
the same ship. Here they were on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair—the dresses spread to show the pattern; the laces 
given every opportunity; but the doll, which had been 
hugged and kissed until all the paint was worn off her 
dear, homely, wooden face, hung by the neck in a corner. 
There was a very wise look in her eyes, and one felt almost 
sure that, if it were not for the glass, a conversation would 
be quite possible. Think of owning a doll as old as the 
country! The little girl who owns this doll is five years 
old, and she is the great-great-granddaughter of the lady 
who first owned it. What a difference between this doll, 
who doubtless was considered a beauty, and the doll who 
is sitting on the sofa in my parlor this morning! The doll 
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at the Fair is cut entirely out of wood. Her hair is painted, 
her joints are stiff, and she would be considered quite small, 
being only about six inches long. As I think of her now, 
I do not believe that she would excite any comment if it 
were not for the card on her neck, “‘Aged 107 years,” 
She is very valuable, if we remember all the love and ten- 
derness and care she has received. Certainly too valuable — 
to be hung by the neck, with her poor feet in the air like a 
criminal. I found my glasses getting quite moist when [| 
looked at her, and I have had to take them off now as | 
remember her age and her position, dangling before a care- 
less public; for sheis hung too high for the children to see 
her unless they are quite tall. I wanted to rebuke some 
boys who shouted with laughter when they discovered her, 
She might have been saved that if a chair had been given 
to her. 

The doll in my parlor has quite a history, and when [| 
look in her face—for I hold her in my lap sometimes—she 
looks at me with so much intelligence that I listen as if | 
expected her to express an opinion. 

Have you ever heard of a Working-Girls’ Club? 

Doubtless you have. Well, Lizzie Goodenough is a 
Working-Girls’ Club doll, and I do not wonder that the 
girls of that Club are both fond and proud of her. 

Among the many things done in a Working-Girls’ Club 
is learning to sew. The members are usually young girls 
who have had to begin earning money when quite young, 
before they had time to learn to sew. 

_ Now, sewing, unless you love it, is not any more inter- 
esting or attractive than learning to spell, or studying gram- 
mar or arithmetic. Well, you can imagine that learning to 
sew in the evening, after working hard in a factory all day, 
is not the most amusing occupation, and that a great many 
girls refuse to go into the sewing classes. How to make 
a sewing class interesting and amusing, then, becomes a 
most important question, and the President of one Work- 
ing-Girls’ Club solved it. She bought Lizzie Goodenough, 
who was then only a doll two feet tall. She had no per- 
sonality. She was taken to the Club, and her beauty made 
every girl in the Club her friend. She could move her 
head, her arms, and her legs; she could stand up and sit 
down most gracefully. Her hair was not entirely satis- 
factory, so a friend of the Club gave the hair that had been 


cut from her head, and this was soon on Lizzie’s—beautiful 
' golden-brown hair that hangs way below her waist, and a 


beautiful bang besides; it all combs smoothly without 


-tangling. You may be sure Lizzie created excitement, and 


when it was announced that she needed clothes, and that 
they were to be made in the Club, nearly the whole Club 
became a sewing class. The result is that Lizzie has an 
ample and satisfactory wardrobe. Flannel and muslin 
skirts, thick and thin dresses, cloaks, hats, slippers, stock- 
ings—all plain but well made, and they fit her. Every gar- 
ment was cut and made in the evening by these young girls, 
all of whom work in factories all day. When Lizzie’s ward- 
robe was finally completed, it became a question which dress 
she should wear. ‘Then there was a fair at the Club, and | 
Lizzie was the most important person there ; she was bought 

and given back to the girls until she had far more than 
paid for her clothes. Then it became a question what 
should be done with her. It is a strange thing about 
working-girls’ clubs that the members always find reasons 
for helping other people, other associations as well as their 


‘own. It was decided that Lizzie must make some little 


children happy, and she was voted to a lady who was well 
known to the members—who was a member of the Club. 
This lady gave her time to a kindergarten. She was asked 
if she thought the children in her kindergarten would like 
to have Lizzie visit them. Of course she answered “yes, 
and the next week Lizzie entered the kindergarten, and 
was admitted into all its attractions both of work and play. 
Every day a chair at the table was given to her, and her 
neighbors did her work. It was more difficult to give her 
the benefit of the games and the play-circle, but whenever 
possible it was done. 

Now she has come to spend the summer with me. | 
often wonder if she misses the children, and I take her in 
my lap, and talk to her. I wonder if I imagine it !—some 
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times it seems to me her big brown eyes grow very loving. 
There is one thing of which I am sure. She never shall 
be hung by the neck in a glass case forcareless people and 
rude boys to laugh at. She must have about one hundred 
and twenty-five families who are interested in her, and 
about forty children who love her, besides some “ grown- 
ups.” You see how much better protected she is than if 
she belonged to only one family. 


Sunday Afternoon 


Be Not Weary’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


And let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall reap, it we 
faint not. As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith.—Galatians vi., 9, 10. 


The Galatians were the French of the olden time, with 
the fervor, the versatility, the quickness of response, the 
_ready imagination, the instantaneous if superficial enthusi- 
asm, which characterize the French nation. When Paul 
came among them with his Gospel, they received him with 
wonderful enthusiasm. He had some trouble with his 
eyes, due, perhaps, to that experience, at the time of his 
conversion, when he was blinded by the sudden light from 
heaven; and he says, in writing to them, that they would 
have plucked out their eyes and given them to him if it 
could have done any good. ‘That was the spirit in which 
they received him. But when he was no longer there to 
stir their hearts and quicken their minds and incite their 
imaginations, the flame of enthusiasm, which burned up 
quickly, burned out as quickly, and left only ashes. They 
‘ceased to be enthusiastic; they found that religion, which 
seemed to them such a power, was a very prosaic thing; 
they found it easier to think about the Gospel than to 
_ carry it out in daily life; and they began, as men do 
under such circumstances, to provide some substitute for 
practical religion: they began to fall back upon cere- 
monials and rites to take the place of righteousness and 
good living. ‘This was the occasion for Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians. It is the letter to which we are to go 
whenever we find the enthusiasm which began the religious 
life followed by stupor and the substitution of something 
for religion. I want to develop a little the doctrine of our 
text, and first to bring you a little closer to its original 
meaning. | 

In the first place, then, the two words rendered “ sea- 
son’ in one text and “opportunity” in the other are the 
same Greek word. I do not know why the translators 
have rendered it by two different meanings. ‘They give 
you the impression that whenever the thance occurs you 
are todo good; you are to wait for the opportunity and 
answer when it knocks at the door. But Paul says, ‘ Let 
us not be weary in well-doing, for in the reaping season we 
shall reap, if we faint not. As we have, therefore, the sea- 
son ’’—that is, the sowing season—“ let us do good unto all 
res especially unto those who are of the household of 
aith.”’ 

There are four things, then, uttered by Paul in these two 
verses, by express statement or by implication. First, 
that there are occasions arising which induce us to become 
weary in well-doing ; secondly, that we are not to yield to 
those occasions, but to go on with the righteous living, 
sure that when the time comes for reaping we shall gather 
the results of our right doing ; thirdly, we are to recognize 
that this is the special season for doing good to others, 
and while we are in this sowing season we are to be exigent 
and earnest to do the sowing; and, fourthly, that we are 
“€specially to do this to those who are of the household of 
faith, These are the four points which I wish to talk 
about to you this morning. 

In the first place, then, we do get weary in well-doing. 

Suppose we all get weary in well-doing. We have heard 
the Gospel preached from the pulpit by an eloquent 
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preacher, we have read some eloquent discourse, we have 
read the story of the Four Gospels, and it seems to us to — 
present such a noble ideal of life that we take hold of it with 
enthusiasm : it seems a poem, a glorious life. But it does 
not seem so when we begin to carry out our purpose. It 
was heroic for Christ to bear the cross. Why? Because 
it was hard to bear the cross. And, therefore, when we 
undertake to bear our cross, we find that cross-bearing 
is not a poem, it is hard and burdensome. Our bearing our 
cross is a very different thing from reading about Christ’s 
bearing his cross. In the very nature of the case our life 
has elements of weariness in it if we attempt to follow, 
practically to follow, Christ. In the first place, we grow 
weary because this life of righteousness is a prosaic thing. 
Doing every day’s duty oftentimes comes to be a kind of 
dull routine. It is doing common things in an uncommon 
spirit. Do you remember that passage in Isaiah where 
the prophet says that those who wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength, they shall mount up on eagles’ wings, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not 
faint? It seems at first like an anti-climax; but it is not. 
To spread wings and fly is glorious, exhilarating. They 
shall run and not be weary. ‘To start out in the race 
spurred on by all the enthusiasm of competition is not 
difficult. But the climax comes when we walk and do not 
faint. ‘To trudge down the dry and dusty way, step by 
step; to ask the people as you go along how many miles it 
is to the town you are going to reach, and every man makes 
it more miles than the man before; to find the roadway 
harder, and the pathway dustier, and the burden heavier 
and still heavier, and not give it up—that is the climax. 
But that is the essence of a Christian life: to go on doing 
prosaic things when the enthusiasm of the wings has 
gone and the enthusiasm of the race has gone, and 
there is nothing but a dry, dusty, day-by-day doing of 
duty, a dull and prosaic duty. ‘Then we get weary. Let 
some one propose to start another mission school on the 
East Side of New York, and the newspapers will not give 
two lines to it; but let Dr. Rainsford propose to start a 
saloon with pure whisky, pure rum, pure wine, and a pure 
atmosphere, and we are all excited about it. I do not 
find any fault with that. We have tried the experiment of 
the Sunday-school, and wherever it has gone purity and 
truth have sprung up. But there is nothing new about that ; 
it is just dull, prosaic, day-by-day work for dull, prosaic 
little children. But the notion of starting a reform liquor- 
shop! that is novel—and interesting. It stimulates us 
because it is novel. We get weary in well-doing just be- 
cause it involves the same old routine day after day. 

And then we get weary in well-doing because of the 
people we have to work with in our well-doing. We get 
sometimes very weary of the saints. Very. ‘They are 
opinionated, they are obstinate, they have ambition and 
approbativeness mixed up with their conscience and their 
self-will; of course we are not opinionated, we are not 
obstinate, we have no approbativeness mixed up with our 
conscience ; but they have! We find this in the mission 
work, in the Sunday-school, in the hospital, in the mission- 
ary society, in the church; and sometimes when these 
mixed motives appear, and the wish is hindered and delayed, 
we get discouraged and we say, There is absolutely no use ; 
we may just as well get out of this and give it up. Do not 
you know that feeling? Have you not had it? How many 
ministers have come to me, I wonder, in the course of my 
experience, and said to me, practically, Mr. Abbott, I can- 
not work with that church any longer; I wish you would 
find me a better church? They have got tired of the saints. 
We get tired of the people we have to work with. 

And then we get weary because of the people we have to 
workon. Publicans and sinners, when we read about them 
in the New Testament, are poetical ; but publicans and sin- 
ners, when we meet them in this nineteenth century, are very 
prosaic people ; there is nothing poetical about them at 
all; and’ we get tired of trying to do anything for them. 
We start out in life with an impression that everybody 
wants to be better, that the ignorant want to learn, that the 
vicious people want to be virtuous, that the idle people 
want to work. But we do not undertake to do good work 
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on that notion more than a week before we find that we 
are mistaken. . The tramp comes to us, and is very sure that 
he wants work; very likely he is honest and sincere in his 
desire for work; and we give him some work, and he has 
not worked twenty-four hours when he wants some other 
job. The drinking man we get hold of, and we are 
sure that he wants to reform, and he is sure that he 
wants to reform, and we get him up out of the gutter; and 
in a week we go out and he is down in the gutter 
again, and we say, It is no use, it is too hard work. 
Or we undertake some political reform or some social 
reform with great interest, and we work at it for a little 
while, and then, what with the people we are working 
with and what with the people we are working on, the 
reform moves so slowly and the obstacles are so great that 
we abandon it; we say that it is wasted energy. Perhaps 
you are a teacher in the Sunday-school. You have your 
boys about you, half a dozen of them, just in their teens— 
just the age that is subject neither to the obedience of 
infancy nor to the self-control of manhood—boys from four- 
teen to sixteen or seventeen ; and they punch one another, 
and they laugh and talk while you are talking to them, and 
you do not seem to make any progress in the Sunday- 
school lessons, and you grow weary of the attempt. Or 
you are a preacher. ‘The preacher has an easy time of it! 
Does he? He has a thousand, twelve hundred, fifteen 
hundred, people to talk to; and they listen; they really 
seem to be interested; he really seems to be making some 
progress ; and when the sermon is over they go out of the 
church, and at the end of a year—well! perhaps out of 


all those to whom he has talked fifteen or twenty or twenty- | 


five come, saying, We want to confess Christ as our 
Saviour. And when he inquires into those twenty-five, 
they have all received their inspiration from the mother at 
the home or the teacher in the Sunday-school. Do you 
wonder that Paul spoke about the foolishness of preaching ? 
It does seem the most foolish thing in the world sometimes. 

And then we get weary because we do not see any result. 
When you are going to make a thing, youcan see the result ; 
you are doing something with your work day by day; but 
when you are going to accomplish something through growth 
in character, you do not see any result—you have to wait. 


The carpenter undertakes to make a box, and he works a 


day, and he can come in and see what he hasdone. Buta 
farmer, seeking to raise a crop, drops the seed in the fur- 
row, and harrows it over ; it looks like a plain brown field the 
next week, the same the next week; and if it is not merely 
a field of grain he is going to raise, but an orchard, why, 
he has to wait for his children to get the benefit of his 
work. It is slow waiting when you are waiting for growth. 
Now, all spiritual work is a work of growth, not of manu- 
facture, and there are at first no visible results, and we get 
tired and discouraged. Here is this mother; she has her 
boy ; she has learned the value of “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, there a little,” and she 
tries to possess her soul in patience. He is a real, live, 
wide-awake, earnest, energetic boy, and as a consequence 
his room is never in order, except when the mother is 
there. She tries every way to get some order in him. 
Sometimes patiently she goes to the room and puts it in 
order, and hopes that at least he will recognize what she 
has done. No! he thinks he left it in order. Then she 
says to him, “ John, it seems to me there has been a cyclone 
through your room ;” and he goes whistling up stairs as 
though the proper place for a cyclone was his room, She 
tries one plan after another, and never reaches any result, 
and is sometimes almost inclined to give it up. Or, here 
is a mistress; she has got a cook, a fresh one, just from 
the other side ; and she wants to do something for her. It 
is not with her a question merely of so much wages and so 
much return on the table ; she really wants to do something 
for her cook; and she fits up a decent room for her, and 
gives her some books to read ; and in a very few weeks the 
room is in hopeless disorder, and the books are untouched; 
and she tells her experience to her friend. There is no 
use, she says, in trying to do anything for your servants—I 
have tried ; you cannot do anything. 

Now, over against these experiences of weariness and 


discouragement in trying to do good—lI have only given 
these few plain illustrations because I want you to see 
what I mean—over against this experience I put this 
declaration of the Apostle’s: In its own season, in due sea- 
son, we shall reap, if we faint not; and I want to turn to 
one or two passages that emphasize that promise and 
declaration. ‘The first is in Isaiah: ‘For as the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” That is, then, a definite prom- 
ise that the word of God, the word that goes out from a 
devout and loving and patient and trusting soul, shall not 
goin vain. This mother need not feel discouraged, this 
mistress need not feel disheartened, this preacher need not 
abandon his work; they are not working in vain: God’s 
promise stands behind them. The second is linked to 
that—though it is a good ways from it in the Scripture—it 
is in James: ‘ Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and the latter rain. Be ye also 
patient: stablish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh.” And the third are the words of Christ 
himself: ‘‘ He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal; that both he that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together.”’ Here are these three 
statements: first, the absolute promise—The word of God 
shall not return unto him void, it shall accomplish the thing 
whereunto he has sent it ; -secondly, therefore, because we 


are working for God, we are to work with patience, waiting 


for him to come and fulfill his promise; and, thirdly, we 
are to be satisfied if we never do reap anything, because 
other generations shall come and shall reap the fruit. O 
mother, be not discouraged! More than once have I 
known such a boy graduating from his mother’s influ- 
ence and coming into the business office, and his desk 
in its order was the model of every one else in the 
office. And, if that is not the case, you may be sure 
that when that boy comes to be a father he will teach 
his son the order which he never has learned himself. O 
preacher ! be not weary; you have the word of God on your 
lips, and. if you have the faith and courage of God in your 
heart the word shall not return unto you void. ‘To-day we 


are reaping where Luther and Paul and Wesley sowed. 


The minister goes into a church, and men look upon him 
wondering that he goes to a church that has so many dis- 
integrating elements to scatter it hither and yon, and they 
wonder at what they call his success in holding it together ; 
but it is held together because he has entered into another 
man’s labor, and takes the advantage of all the reservoired 
spiritual forces which have been gathered there by his pred- 
ecessor, waiting till it should be unlocked and issue forth 
in new energies. I believe it is a scientific statement that 
force, physical force, is never lost; it changes its form; 
heat turns into motion, and motion into electricity, and 
electricity again into heat or motion. The force changes 
its form, but it is not lost. And I am sometimes inclined 
to believe that this is equally true in the moral and spiritual 
realm. If we do not accomplish much, perhaps it is be- 
cause we do not put a great deal of force into our work. 
But just as much patient, enthusiastic, divine force as this 
mother puts into the teaching of her child, or this teacher 
puts into her class, or this preacher into his congregation, 
or this mistress into her cook, just so much is sure to 
come out again. 
Almost every Sunday there comes to me some preacher 
and shakes hands with me. If there is any preacher here 
this morning, I have spoken to him out of my own heart, 
which knows its own discouragements. Do not be dis 
couraged if you do not see even the smallest shoot coming 
above the ground from the seed; go on. There is not 
only a God in the heavens, there is a God on the earth— 
God in the hearts of men. There is something of divine 
love in every child; no matter how the lineaments have 
been marred by sin, the divine lineaments are there. 
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Sunday-school teacher, do not get discouraged; do not 


think you are of no use: God is here and Christ is here, 
and if God and Christ are speaking through you, you are 
of use. 
_ Mother, do not be discouraged, nor think your boy is 
going to the bad because he does not do just what you 
want him to do and is not just what you want him to be; 
go on, have patience, have faith, have hope, have love— 
and I am almost inclined to say the chiefest of these is 
hope, because the mother by her very hope leads her boy 
on to a better life. Keep your hope bright. Be patient. 
In due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 


Paul Before Felix’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Paul is brought before the Roman governor for trial. 
His accusers have presented their case. The accusation 
is false ; the accusers unscrupulous; the accused friend- 
less; the judge without honor. History affords few more 
striking illustrations of the fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy 
that his apostles are sent forth to be like sheep among 
wolves; and few more worthy illustrations in action of the 
full meaning of his often misunderstood direction, Be ye 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves. Let us see the 
white light this story throws on the problem which, in some 
form or other, is presented in almost every Christian life : 
How shall the Christian carry himself under unjust accusa- 
tion and in the presence of unscrupulous enemies ? 

1. Paul recognizes the authority of the tribunal, and 
pleads before it. It often happens in the history of man- 
kind that political power is usurped by men who have no 
right to it, and no purpose of exercising it in a righteous 
manner. Such was the present exigency. The Roman 
power over Palestine was a purely despotic power. It had 
no substratum of justice ; no other foundation than that of 
mere military might. And Felix, in particular, represented 
the worst type of Roman officials : corrupt and conscience- 
‘less ; fearing neither man, God, nor the devil; and standing 
in no practical awe of any higher civil power than his own. 
He answered fully to Christ’s graphic and sententious 
description of an unjust judge. ? 

Now, it has often happened, in such exigencies as this, 
that Christians have refused to recognize the right of 
usurping authority, or to plead before the graceless judge. 
The readers of the ‘“*‘ Heart of Midlothian” will remember, 
in the description of Effie Deans’s father, an illustration of 
a sturdy conscience thus mistakenly asserting itself. Such 


a protesting position finds no warrant in either the teach- . 


ing or example of Scripture. ‘The powers that be are 
ordained of God; whether they be good or bad powers. 
They represent law, and any authority is better than none; 
despotism is preferable to anarchy. It may, indeed, be 
questioned whether a Christian should appeal to courts of 
law; and it may be confidently asserted that he had bet- 
ter endure much before he does so. But if the appeal is 
taken against him, no matter how unjust the accusation, 
how conscienceless the tribunal, and how barren of moral 
tight the civic authority which it represents, he has both 
the authority of Paul and of Christ for answering to the 
accusation before the judge. For in this matter Paul fol- 
lowed his Master, who, when brought before Caiaphas, sub- 
mitted without resistance to a trial in which even the forms 
of Jewish law were grossly disregarded ; and when, in vio- 
lation of that law, the high priest summoned him to certify 


himself as to his claims, administering to him the oath in - 


the customary formula, “I adjure thee by the living God,” 
Christ protested with dignity against the wrong, but did 
not refuse to bow to the authority and bear true testimony, 
though he knew that it insured his death. In a true sense 


Christ was a martyr to his own respect for law. This les- © 
son may seem to be needless; for probably none of my 
readers would refuse to plead before any American tribu- 
nal; but any lesson which enforces the respect due to 
magistrates, whatever their character and however ap- 


‘International Sunday-School Lesson for August 20, 1893.—-Acts xxiv., 10-25, 
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pointed or elected, and reverence for law, whatever its 
nature and whatever usurpation may lie behind it, is not 
a needless lesson to any American reader. It is, perhaps, 
of all politico-moral lessons, the one which most needs to 
be urged on American youth. Lawlessness is at once a 
National vice and a National danger. 

2. More important for us is it to note Paul’s use of his 
opportunity, his method of employing it, the aim which 
guided and the spirit which actuated him. He was un- 
questionably in imminent danger. Danger to him was 
danger too, apparently, to the infant Church. But he 
spent very little time, and, evidently, very little thought, on 
self-defense. He did not think much of himself, and, 
therefore, not much of the danger which threatened him. 
In a few words he dismissed the charges personal to him- 
self; then he preached the Gospel. He told the story he 
had to tell, and let that story serve as his only bulwark. 
It is true that the lesson specifically appointed for the day 
is chiefly an explanation of his course and a quasi-justifica- 
tion of it. But he called no witnesses, and let his simple 
word, enforced by his character, constitute his defense, 
and seized, as appears later in the narrative, the opportu- 
nity to preach of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come to his conscienceless judge. ‘Thy truth shall be 
my shield and buckler,” says the Psalmist. We are apt to 
give this a metaphorical meaning, whereas it has a very 
real one. It is true that truth will not always protect from 
suffering and death; but when it does not, it will make 
suffering and death more efficacious than happiness and 
life could be. What is the use of happiness except to 
impart to others? And when our suffering will impart to 


others a deeper, truer joy, why should we fear it? What 
is the use of life except for service? And when death is 
a better service, why should we hesitate to die? Thus 


Paul argued ; thus Christ, his Master, argued before him. 
Thus the Master, like his disciple, was indifferent as to his 
self-preservation, and answered Pilate only to bear witness 
to the truth and the kingdom of truth. And though that 
truth did not save him from the cross, it is noticeable that 
it was full of power to arouse in Pilate a conviction of his 
innocence and a desire for hisrescue. Humanly speaking, 
nothing could have saved Christ, for his judge was a cow- 
ard. But in both Paul’s case and Christ’s it vindicated 
the accused far better than any purposed self-vindication 
could do. 

There are very few of us who are not at some time in 
our lives brought under the shadow of a false accusation. 
The natural way to meet it is by denial and self-defense. © 
But that is not the New Testament way, nor the most 
effective way. ‘There is a better, surer, and higher way. 
It is to give the false accusation a plain, simple, square 
denial, and then leave the life and the truth to do the rest. 
It is not my business to take care of my reputation ; it is 
all I can do to take care of my character. If that is clean 
and pure and luminous, the light that is in me will shine 
on and out, and by and by will pierce the clouds and dis- 
pel them. For clouds are temporary, because earthly; 
but sunshine is eternal, because divine. Any one can dis- 
tort my shadow; but no one but myself can distort me ; 
and if I am not distorted my shadow will not long be dis- 
torted. But if it is, what matter ? 

Do not run after accusers. Do not trouble yourself 
about false accusations, Only be sure to make them false ; 
then leave the falsehood to die. Go on with your life- 
work; and accept the position in which false accusation, 
and consequent scandal and reproach, place you, only as a 
new opportunity to bear witness to the truth and the life 
by your own manifest and glorious possession of them. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: August 
21—Continually in the temple (Luke xxiv., 50-53); 
August 22—The sacrifice of praise continually (Heb. xiii., 
8-17); August 23—Patient continuance (Rom. il., 6-11) ; 
August 24—Continually in prayer (Luke xxi., 34-36); 
August 25—Daniel’s continual witnessing (Dan. vi., 
16-23); August 26—Seek his face continually (1 Chron. 
xvi., 7-15) ; August 27—-Topic : Continual witnessing (Acts 
XXVi., 22; Ps. xxxiv., 1-4). | 
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We have already given our readers 
The Campbell Heresy Case the principal facts regarding the 

charges of heresy which have 
been made against Professor John Campbell, of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church. These charges came before the Presby- 
tery of Montreal last week, at its regular meeting, and an 
animated discussion ensued. The committee previously ap- 
pointed to prepare what is called in the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church a libel, submitted a draft of that document, and it was 
adopted after having been amended in some points. The errors 
with which the libel charges Professor Campbell, who has filled 
the professorship of Church History and Apologetics in the 
Montreal Presbyterian College, are the holding and teaching of 
a view of inspiration of the Scriptures “ which impugns and 
discredits them as the supreme and infallible source of religious 
truths ; second, for holding a view of God which sets Him forth 
as one who does not smite either in the way of punishment or 
discipline, and who has nothing to do with the judgment or 
punishing of the wicked, which is contrary to the Word of God 
and the Standards of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, since, 
according to the Word of God, Jesus Christ uniformly spoke 
with approval of the Scriptures that were then written, and ap- 
pealed to them as authorities on religious questions.” The 


charges thus raised are supported by many quotations from the 


Bible, and by extracts from Dr. Campbell’s lecture, of which we 
have already given some account. The libel was finally adopted 
by a vote of fifteen totwo, and the time of the trial was set for 
the second Tuesday in September. As we have already said, 
there are very few Presbyterians in the United States who 
would ever dream of attacking an able and learned professor of 
theology on account of the utterances attributed to Dr. Camp- 
bell. The action of the Canadian Presbytery indicates a doc- 
trinal rigidity which distinctly surpasses that shown by our own 
General Assembly in the case of Professor Briggs. 


The Presbyterians of the United 
_ States are trying to raise during 

the current year $1,200,000 for 
foreign missions. The receipts for their Home Mission work 
last year, including all that was given for work among the Freed- 
men, extended even beyond $1,000,000. All the missionary 
activities of that communion are represented in the one missionary 


Presbyterian 


-magazine called “The Church at Home and Abroad,” whose 


average monthly circulation is about twenty-one thousand. Some 
other denominations, notably the Congregational, might well take 
a lesson as to the best way of presenting missionary information 
to their constituents. One thoroughly good magazine like “‘ The 
Church at Home and Abroad” is far better than half a dozen 
inferior ones which few people care toread. The work is divided 
into two parts—the “Infield” and the “Outfield.” On the 
‘«‘ Infield ” are provided the resources which are used on the “ Out- 
field.” Fifty-six new missionaries were sent out last year. The 
Presbyterian Board now has at their posts 623 missionaries, and 
1,647 native workers, of whom 187 are ordained. The Chairman 
of the General Assembly's Committee on Foreign Missions is 
the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, and no better man 
for that responsible position could be found in the Church. 


Few cities in the world have so many 
Church Mission House and such ably managed missions and 


charities as New York. Among the 


various religious organizations, probably the Protestant Epis- 
copal takes the lead in its charitable ministries. For many years 
there has been a project on foot for the erection of a building 
which should be a Home for the Missions and Charities of the 
Church. This plan took tangible shape in 1892, when, on 
October 3, Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, laid the corner- 
stone of the structure which is now approaching completion, and 
which is situated at the southeast corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. In this building will be grouped the 
offices of all the mission work of the Church, at home and 


abroad. By the way, the district about Twenty-third Street and 
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Fourth Avenue is being monopolized by such buildings. Near 
by are the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Academy of 
Design, the State Charities Aid Association, and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The Church Mission 
building is seven stories in height, in the Flemish style of archi- 
tecture, and built of white marble. The first floor will contain 
stores, to be rented only to firms engaged in some business con- 
nected directly with church work. The second story will be 
devoted to offices for the Board of Missions; while the remain- 
der of the building will be divided into various offices, a library, 
rooms of the Woman’s Auxiliary Board, a sanctuary, and 
studios. The building, when completed, will have cost about 
$500,000. It will be one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
city, and a perfect “ Parish House” for the denomination. 


A writer in the “ Christian Register ” of 
Unitarian Generosity July 20 gives some interesting facts con- 

cerning the comparative generosity of 
Unitarians. The illustration is from the city of Brooklyn. The 
writer says: ‘“‘ The pre-eminence of the Unitarians of the city in 
all public-spirited activities has come to me as a surprise.” The 
article then goes on to show that the three most important insti- 
tutions for the public good in Brooklyn, namely, the Brooklyn 
Institute, the Bureau of Charities, and the Union for Christian 
Work, are all administered by Unitarians, and that, while all 
classes of people co-operate, the Unitarians, in proportion to 
their numbers, give more than any other Christian body. 
Another illustration is from the Seaside Home for Children, an 
unsectarian work, a branch of the Children’s Aid Society. The 
officers of this Home are members of orthodox churches, and 
therefore there is no special stimulus to Unitarian giving. The 
funds are raised in this way: Each spring reports of the work, 
subscription blanks, and stamped and addressed envelopes are 
distributed in the pews of the Protestant churches. Out of some 
two hundred Protestant churches in the city thirty-seven are 
recorded in the seventeenth Report of the Home as sending 
some subscription. Out of twenty-eight Presbyterian churches 
twelve subscribe; out of twenty-one Congregational churches 
seven give; out of forty-three Episcopal churches six give; out 
of thirty-eight Baptist churches five give; out of five Univer- 
salist churches one gives; out of forty-two Methodist churches one ~ 
gives; of the three Unitarian churches all give. The combined 
gifts of these churches exceed the gifts of any other denomination 
except the Congregational. The First Unitarian Church alone 
gives more for this charity than all the Episcopal churches—yes, 
and the Baptist, Methodist, and Reformed churches combined. 
These figures are very interesting, and, we presume, are accurate. 
However, the author of the article should remember that, as a 
rule, the so-called orthodox churches give very largely for home 
and foreign missions and for many other objects which seldom 
come on the list of the Unitarian churches. We are very glad, how- 
ever, to give these facts, which indicate vitality among Christian 
workers, and prove that when it comes to the service of man 
few excel our Unitarian friends in generosity and fidelity. 


The Anglican Church Congress 

The Anglican Church Congress corresponds to that of the Epis- 
| copal Church in this country. 

It may interest our readers if we give an outline of the meetings 
of the Congress which are to be held in Birmingham, England, 
beginning October 3. The sermons are to be preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, and Arch- — 
deacon Farrar. Among the subjects we notice the follow- 
ing: “The Work of the Church among the Artisan Population: 
How to Reach the Careless and Non-church-goers; How to 
Break Down Prejudice Against the Church; Missions Among 
the People ; How to Influence the Home.” The chief speaker 
on this subject is Archdeacon Farrar. Much attention in the 
Congress is given to the general subject of Social Science—indeed 
more than to any other. On the following day the subject }s 
Social and Labor Questions, in which are discussed the duty of 
employers to the employee, of the employed to the employers, 
and the duty of the clergy to both. Still another day we find 
the subject of “The Church and the Poor,” with special refer- 


_ences to Labor Homes, suitable dwellings, relief and thrift. 


As we study this programme it seems to us that it revolves 
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ground two centers—one, the Church of England, its present 
condition, and what may be done to increase its efficiency; and 
the other, the Social Problem. It is evident from the promi- 
nence given to these topics that the Anglican Church realizes that 
the question of disestablishment is creating conditions which 
must be faced, and which can no longer with wisdom be evaded. 
And also that it clearly understands that no Church can thrive 
in England which does not address itself directly and constantly 
to the ever-present problem of the poor. Among the other topics 
we notice: “ Education,” “ Preaching and a Preaching Order,” 
«Home and Foreign Missions,” ‘Science and Faith,” “ The 
Church and the Press,” “The Disposal of the Dead.” This 
last topic we do not remember to have seen given a place on 
any other similar programme. Three phases of it are marked 
for consideration: ‘ Cremation,” “ Earth-to-Earth Burial,” and 
« Extravagance in Funerals.” Among the prominent speakers, 
in addition to those already mentioned, are to be several Bishops, 
the Rev. A. C. A. Hall, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the Dean of Toyn- 


bee Hall; Canon Wilberforce, the impassioned advocate of 


temperance reform; Professor Sir George Stokes, the eminent 
philosopher and mathematician of Cambridge; Canon W. H. 
Fremantle, and Sir Douglass Galton. If any of our American 
readers are likely to be in England in October, we are sure that 
_ they would enjoy a visit to Birmingham and to this Congress. 
Birmingham is one of the most interesting cities in England for 
an American to visit, especially if he is interested in sociology. 
No city in the Kingdom has devoted more attention to municipal 
problems. The Church Congress and social science in Bir- 
mingham would furnish work enough to occupy most students 
for a month. 


We have been interested in reading of an 
experiment which is soon to be tried by the 
Church of England authorities in the 
rural districts of Northumberland. Each rural deanery will hold 
a special Conference “for the purpose of selecting suitable spots 
for small chapels capable of holding from thirty to fifty people, 
and arranging for services at these chapels by mounted clergy- 
men, who are to be called ‘ Cavalry Curates,’ each of whom will be 
supplied with a pony.” These curates will hold three services 
on Sunday, will give three “cottage lectures’ during the week, 
_ and will visit the homes in remote districts “ circulating useful 
books and tracts, catechising the children, advising the parents, 
guiding the young men and women, and carrying out the other 
many administrations of the Christian ministry.” This work is very 
much like that carried on by our Western missionaries, and it is 
interesting to see that wherever the Master’s cause is to be 
advanced, by whatever denomination it is carried forward, the 
methods employed are similar, varying mostly with the individual 
requirements. 


“ Cavalry Curates ”’ 


It is only a few years since 
the great English universities 
were opened to Nonconform- 
ists. “Until that time, most of the culture of the Kingdom was 
in the Established Church. To be sure, the Dissenters founded 
colleges in various parts of the Kingdom, but their colleges were 
little like the great universities. They were poor, could seldom 
command the best men, and their professors were greatly over- 
worked. But since 1870 all this has changed, and many of the 
most prominent students in recent years have been from the 
ranks of Nonconformity. The change in the relative position of 
the members of the Establishment and Dissenters, and especially 
of the Anglican clergy in its relation to the higher intelligence 
of the country, as compared with what it was half a century ago, 
are brought out very vividly by Dr. Jessopp in a recent number 
of the “ Nineteenth Century.” We commend his facts to our 
teaders. He says: 


Fifty years ago there were twenty-four professors in the University of Cam- 
of whom five only were laymen. There are now forty professors, of 
excluding the professors of Divinity, only three are in Holy Orders; 

while at Oxford, of the forty-eight professors, excluding the professors of Divin- 

» gain only three are clergymen. He adds: ‘‘ The leaders in thought and 
in mathematical and physical science, in history, economics, linguistics, 

even in classical learning—the leaders in literature in its widest acceptation— 
are no longer to be found among the ordained clergy of the Church of England, 
outside their ranks. In 1843 there were ninety Fellows of the Royal Society 
af were in Holy Orders. In 1893 the names of no more than fifteen clergymen 
the Established Church are to be found in the roll-call of England’s most 
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illustrious brotherhood. It is worse than idle to shut our eyes to all this—the 


logic of facts is irresistible.” 


In our time the ways of helping to amel- 
iorate the human condition are legion, 
but we have heard of nothing more dis- 
tinctly unique than the “ House of Rest” which it has been pro- 
posed to establish in the very poorest:part of London. “The 
objects of the institution are, to provide a restaurant and house 
of rest for women and girls employed in shops, warehouses, and 
factories; a house of rest for church workers coming from a 
distance to work in the neighborhood; and a suitable place for 
lectures and classes on various subjects, such as Biblical Knowl- 
ledge, Church Principles, and useful Household Sciences.” It is 
hoped that the institution will in time become self-supporting. 
Lords and ladies are at present among its chief advocates. The 
Duchess of Teck is one of its patronesses, and the Bishop of 
Southwark is President. If the patronage of the nobility is all that 
is necessary to the furtherance of this generous scheme, and to 
the founding and regulating of such an institution, then the success 
of the ““ Woman’s Restaurant and House of Rest” is assured. 


Gleanings 


—The consecration of Dean Lawrence as the Episcopal Bishop 
of Massachusetts will probably take place in Trinity Church, 
Boston, the first week in October. 

—The Talcott Street Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., 
in which the American Missionary Association was organized, is 
about to erect a handsome new edifice. 

—Mr. Isaac V. Brokaw will build and present to the Rev. Dr. 
Kittredge’s Madison Avenue Reformed Church, in this city, a 
mission-house and nursery, to be located on the southeast corner 
of Sixtieth Street and First Avenue, and to cost about $60,000. 

—A correspondent writes: “ The degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. T. E. Monroe, of Akron, O., at the recent 
commencement of Oberlin College. Dr. Monroe is pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Akron, which, during the 
twenty years of his pastorate, has more than. quadrupled its 
membership, besides establishing two thriving young churches 
as offshoots of the parent society.” 

—The Rev. Jeremiah Porter, of Beloit, Wis., who died at his 
home lately at the age of eighty-nine, was a pioneer in religious 
work in the West, and while on a tour in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, in 1833, he visited Chicago, then a military station 
of about three hundred persons, and preached the first sermon 
ever heard there. The result of this meeting was the establish- 
ment at Chicago of its first church. 7 

—The statistics of the Northern Presbyterian Church are 
about to be published in the usual form by the Stated Clerk, 
Dr. Roberts. They will show a total of 31 Synods, 221 Presby- 
teries, 6,509 ministers, 25,399 elders, 7,292 churches, and 855,089 
communicants. The gain in communicants for the last five 
years has been about 65,000; there has been contributed for all 
purposes the enormous sum of $14,916,311. 

—Perhaps the most famous distributer of Bibles in the world 
was Deacon William Brown, of New Hampshire. He began the 
work in 1849, and kept it up until his death this year, at the age 
of seventy-six. During that time no less than 120,000 copies of 
the Scriptures were given out by him, and, despite his age, in 
two years preceding his death he canvassed 239 towns and visited 
over 80,000 families. He must have borrowed his methods, 
though not his spirit, from the typical book agent. 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the organization of the first 
Sunday-school at Bedford, Mass., says the New York “ Tribune,” 
has revived the memory of the Rev. Samuel Stearns, to whom 
its establishment was due. It seems strange in this day to learn 
that the plan met with opposition from adherents of the church. 
Many honestly contended that it was a desecration of the Sab- 
bath Day for children to congregate for such purposes. Mr. 
Stearns persisted in his design, however, and was one of the first 
in the State to have such an institution. 

— The Trustees of the Bangor Theological Seminary at their 
recent annual meeting passed the following vote: “ Resolved, 
That a distinctively Biblical course of study be instituted in this 
Seminary as an elective.” A committee was appointed “ to pro- 
vide for the instruction contemplated in the elective course.” 
The special object of the course is to give adequate instruction 
in English studies to those who are not prepared for the regular 
course in Hebrew and Greek. The study of the English Bible 
will be a distinctive feature of this new course. It is to be “an 


House of Rest ”’ 


elective,” and hence optional to all students who are proper 
candidates for the Christian ministry. 
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Books and Authors 


Ethics and Evolution’ 
The writer of this notice must ever acknowledge indebt- 


“edness to the instructor in the law department of a famous 


university for the incalculable value of his work in reducing 
the essential contents of Blackstone’s Commentaries to the 
dimensions of a series of very helpful lectures. We used 
to say in the class-room that Blackstone “boiled down” 
had saved us an enormous amount of work without the loss 
of any salient fact or principle. We-have very much of 
the same feeling in the perusal of Mr. Williams’s elaborate 
review of the various systems of ethics; for in the first half 
of his book, containing altogether nearly six hundred pages 
of closely printed matter, he has virtually “‘ boiled down” 
a library of standard writers on ethical principles based on 
the evolutionary hypothesis. We do not at this moment 
remember any similar undertaking in our language, and 
not only is the labor itself unique and important, but, upon 
the whole, the method of the author evinces skill in pres- 
entation of argument, and consummate ability in the résumé 
of evolutionary principles avowed by fourteen notable 
thinkers, some of the highest authority. Beginning with 
Darwin, Haeckel, Spencer, and Fiske, and ending with 
Alexander, Mr. Williams offers a succinct and satisfactory 
account of their systems, wisely refraining from personal 
comment until the second half is reached, and giving a 
most intelligible epitome of opinions. We entertain only 
sentiments of admiration for this feature of his work, a 
feature which puts the reader in complete touch with in- 
formation not otherwise attainable except by ransacking 
well-equipped libraries, and not even then, we believe, in 
some instances, if one does not chance to read the German. 

But when we come to the author’s own review of evo- 
lutionary ethics, in the course of which he examines the 
foregoing, and argues from original premises, along with 
much that is admirable we also find not a little that calls 
for criticism. The discussion of the “Concepts of Evo- 
lution ’’—as, for example, theories of heredity and adapta- 
tion—is able in the extreme, and unbiased as regards com- 
mittal to authorities merely because of the weight attaching 
to their names. Mr. Williams possesses, in his own right, 
sufficient learning, penetration, and logical acumen to enable 
him to gauge the scientific value of the theories proposed. 
Nor do we think his reputation as a student will suffer 
before the keenest analysis of Chapter IV. on “ The Mutual 
Relations of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution.” 
Our criticism chiefly lies against his spirit and method in 
the chapter entitled ‘ Results of Ethical Inquiry.” It is 
not so much that the author’s point of view opposes the 
tenets commonly held by a broad evangelical faith, for, on 
philosophical grounds, we must concede the right to such 
dissent when joined with calm and judicial scholarship of 
the best agnostic type. 
a species of Squire Wendover antagonism, occasionally 
bitter and combative, misinterprets the Christian symbols, 
and attacks fundamental Christian conceptions with acri- 
mony. In his introduction the author feelingly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the late Professor M. Stuart 
Phelps, whom he holds in grateful remembrance as his first 
teacher in philosophy. We wonder what this devout and 
brilliant Christian scholar would say to his pupil after read- 
ing the curiously superficiaf attacks on revealed religion 
in the chapter referred to! In the pages from 519 to 527, 
inclusive, there are extraordinary evidences of this writer’s 
ignorance of the real attitude of devout and progressive 
Christian thought of to-day toward the problems of our 
time. His total misunderstanding of some of the utter- 
ances of Jesus could hardly arise except in the lack of fine 
spiritual perception. And readers of The Outlook do not 
need to be reminded that the position of this journal is by 
no means favorable to ultra-Calvinistic and antiquated 
conceptions of the meaning of Christianity. 

The close of the final chapter on “ The Ideal and its 


14 Review of the Systems of Ethics Founded on the Theory 
acmillan & Co., New York. 


Evolution. 
By C. M. Williams. 


It is rather that Mr. Williams, in* 
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Attainment ” is almost pathetic in its affirmation of dis- 
belief in personal immortality. The words are these: “ As 
we accept the truth and bow our heads to the inevitable, 
we may learn a.less narrow happiness for this life and for 
the hereafter from the great pioneers of scientific doubt 
and pure humanitarianism.”’ He also speaks of “the loss 
of our faith in individual immortality ” as greater source of 
‘“‘ present pain ” than the thought of the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the human race. But it is the consolation of the 
reader to know that while some evolutionists, perhaps 
a majority, incline to this opinion, there are others— 
like Mr. Powell in his noble book, ‘Our Heredity from 
God ”—who find in the doctrine of evolution, justly con- 
ceived, the abiding and irrefutable proof of a richer, loftier, 
grander life beyond the grave, and, to our mind, quite 
independent of the revelation of immortality in Christ. 
Evolutionary ethics point to a perfected moral system in 
the ages yet to dawn, whose glory will be enjoyed by the 
spirits of the just who in this earthly sphere sought to lift 
humanity nearer the Christ ideal. 

But, in spite of criticism, we are of the opinion that the 
major portion of this valuable and scholarly review is a 
distinct addition to our philosophical literature. At all 
events, as already remarked, it well occupies a niche in 
libraries where previously the shelf was vacant. Along 
the main lines of review and discussion the contents are 
notably rich in the collection of data and suggestive as 
commentaries upon present-day theories. With this vol- 
ume one may sweep the field of evolutionary ethics as with a 
powerful giass, and bring into clear thought-relief facts and 
principles, propositions and discoveries, otherwise hidden in 
the mass of current scientific literature. 


The Age and the Church. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. (The 
Student Publishing Company, Hartford, Ct.) In our judgment, 
Dr. Stuckenberg has given to the world a most suggestive and 
thoughtful production. It is, in substance, a study of the age 
in which we live, and of the adaptation of the Church to its. 
needs. Written from the view-point of the German scholar, each 
of these essays discloses intimate acquaintance with movements. 
and tendencies which underlie the social and religious status of 
many countries. Conceding that the dominant factors of to- 
day chiefly center in the nations of western Europe and in 
the United States, the author’s first inquiry relates to the 
characteristics of the age therein revealed. Among other 
characteristics, he names popularity as a decisive test of fitness. 
(in the popular judgment), the study of natural science as the 
most prominent factor in all intellectual pursuits, the prevalence 
of a’critical spirit, the demand for reality, absorption in politics, 
crass materialism, and pessimism. In treating these topics Dr. 
Stuckenberg is not always correct in his diagnosis of tendencies. 
and conditions, but his optimistic outlook is encouraging. The 
papers that follow, on “ Religion and Theology, ’** The Church,” 
‘ Protestantism and Catholicism,” “ The Church and Culture,” 
while profoundly cognizant of the strength and direction of 
various ecclesiastical forces, are primarily helpful because of their 
practical insight. But the final essay, on “The Church and 
Socialism,” is, in our opinion, the most creditable of all. It ex- — 
hibits a thorough understanding of current sociological problems. 
in their most debatable aspects, and while Dr. Stuckenberg is. 
perhaps lacking in expert knowledge of fundamental economic 
principles of a purely technical nature, he is quite at home in 
suggesting feasible and workable methods of effecting certain 
definite reforms. We cordially commend the entire volume to 
American readers as a valuable contribution to the literature 
which has for its purpose the interpretation of our nineteenth- 
century environment. While some positions are open to ques~ 
tion, and some inferences clearly wrong, we confess to high 
appreciation of the main insistence of the teaching. 


Books on Evolution, treating its many phases, appear with 
the frequency of showers in sultry weather, and the whole field 
of scientific discussion, from Darwin’s “ Descent” to ‘ Evolu- 
tional Ethics,” is strewn with treatises. But there is always room 
for such a volume as that which Professor Henry Calderwood, 
of the University of Edinburgh, now offers, bearing the imprint 
of Macmillan & Co. (New York). Professor Calderwood’s put- 
pose in writing appears to be threefold—(1) To trace the evr 
dence of man’s relation to the continuity of life on the earth; (2) 
to describe the distinctive characteristics of human life itself; 
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(3) to help many people who have found it difficult to reconcile 
with the acceptance of evolution their cherished conviction as 
to the responsibilities of rational life. These purposes are well 
sustained throughout, and the investigations of a philosophical 
mind at work upon such data as, for example, are supplied in a 
book like Huxley’s “ Man’s Place in Nature,” associated with a 
broad survey of the entire field of evolutionary hypotheses, must 
inevitably result in a chapter on “ Rational Life” well worth our 
study. The complete title of Professor Calderwood’s treatise is 
Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature, but the concluding chap- 
ter, with the above prefix, epitomizes all that goes before. Accept- 
ing fully the approved results of evolution as a process, includ- 
ing the physical origin of man, the author yet insists that the 
evidence adduced shows the inadequacy of the physical organism 
to account for the activity of the rational life. A rational 
life—z. ¢., the moral and spiritual element—stands by itself on an 
eminence severed from organic evolution, and is joined to the 
First Great Spiritual Cause as the source of its dignity and power. 
But within the compass of this proposition, defended with signal 


ability, the reader will find many facts of subordinate signifi- — 


cance relating to the entire problem of human development. 


. Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob is widely known as an intelligent 
student of the important question of dress reform for women—a 
subject which has been very widely discussed of late years, and 
with which many experiments, most of them rash and condemned 
from the start to an untimely end, have been made. The viola- 
tions of physiological law in the matter of dress have been so 
many, and the results of them so disastrous, that radicalism in 
dealing with the subject was to be anticipated, and so it has 
happened that most of the attempts to change the dress of 
women have failed because they have aimed simply at health, and 
left beauty out of account. As a matter of fact, beauty is quite 
as necessary in woman’s dress as hygienic soundness, and every 
attempt to reform dress without taking into account the esthetic 
element has necessarily been condemned to failure. Mrs. Ecob 
recognizes this fact in her volume on Zhe Well-Dressed Woman, 
which is described, in its secondary title, as “A Study in the 
Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art, and 
Morals,” and of which a second edition, revised and enlarged, 
has already. appeared. Under such titles as “Causes of IIl 
Health,” “‘ How Shall Women Breathe,” “ Unconscious Suicide,” 
“Physical Development,” “ Beauty of Form,” “ Grace of Motion,” 
“ Principles of Art Applied to Dress,” and the “ Moral Signifi- 
cance of Dress,” Mrs. Ecob traverses the whole field, and pre- 
sents her conclusions and her suggestions in a very attractive 
and lucid fashion. One may not agree with all that she has to 
say, but her book is a valuable contribution to the discussion now 
going on, and ought to aid not a little in clearing up the confu- 
sion with regard ‘to it, and in furnishing intelligent women with 
material for arriving at their own conclusions. The volume is 
intelligently illustrated. (Fowler & Wells Company, New York.) 


In Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s Gospel of the Kingdoms A 
Popular Exposition of the Gospel according to Matthew 
(Baker & Taylor Company, New York), we are conscious of 
entering the domain of common-sense practicalities. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s last work contains, as Dr. Pierson says in his brief intro- 
duction, ‘the aroma of his dying days.” This eminent preacher 
had meager sympathy with, and less toleration for, the progress- 
lve theological tendencies of modern times. And to us _ his 
hard-and-fast literalism in theology and medieval conceptions of 
doctrine are most repugnant. But he must be afflicted either 
with blind prejudice or singularly obtuse perceptions who denies 
to Spurgeon arare gift of helpful spiritual insight. The publica- 
tion we are considering is replete with the concentrated richness 
of Spurgeon’s happiest qualities as pungent commentator on the 
practical truths of the Word of God. In homely, striking phrase, 
sometimes pointed with keenest wit, the great preacher unveils 
the meaning of recondite passages. Like most of his work, this 
particular commentary will be of much assistance to busy pastor 
and Sunday-school instructor. 


The Distaff Series is the appropriate title of a series of several 
dainty books now coming from the press of Harper & Brothers 
(New York), made up of selections from the representative work 
of the women of the State of New York in periodical litera- 
ture, and classified under various departments, the first volume 

& devoted to Women and the Higher Education, edited 

Miss Anna C. Brackett. The seven essays which compose 
the volume were written between 1819 and 1892, by Mrs. Wilson, 
Professor Mitchell, Mrs. Palmer, Professor Salmon, Miss Brack- 
ett, and Miss Embury, and all relate, in one form or another, to 
the higher education of women. | 


A curious and interesting work is The Evolution of Decora- 
tive Art, by Henry Balfour, M.A. 


(Macmillan & Co., New 
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York.) The author starts with an examination of prehistoric 
art, going as far back as the drift period; shows the origin of 
the impulse to decorate, the natural causes of ornamental form 
in their utility, in picture-writing, and in the heraldry of primi- 
tive men. “ Art,” he says, “is not a thing of spontaneous origin, 


but of slow and gradual though constant growth, ever changing, 


with a tendency to advance from the simple to the complex, and, 
while we may study and compare its fluctuations in the past, 
and view the changes which it undergoes in the present, and 
speculate as to its beginnings, yet in no wise can we foretell 
what will be its end.” 


The Meaning and Method of Life, by George M. Gould, 
A.M., M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), includes a num- 
ber of essays on Incarnation, Cytology, Sensation, Evolution, 
Reproduction, Freedom, Ethics, Beauty, Sleep, Dreaming and 
Awakening, and kindred themes, which evince philosophic com- 
pleteness of insight combined with exact scientific information. 
The tone is devout and reverential, and, while some few pages 
are a little trivial, the general influence of the work is stimulating. 


- The author certainly makes us realize vividly the forcefulness of 


Pope’s hackneyed line, “ The proper study of mankind is man. 


The Guide to Alaska prepared by Miss E. R. Scidmore is 
much more than a guide-book. It gives a thoroughly intelligent 
account of the country, its climate, scenery, products, industries, 
native tribes, settlement, history, and possibilities. Like the 
author’s previous book on Alaska, this is written in a readable 
and sometimes vivacious style. Tourists will find full informa- 
tion, with maps, routes of travel, etc. (D. Appleton & Co., New 


York.) 
% 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Norman Lockyer’s observations among the temples of 
Egypt will bear fruit in his forthcoming book, “ The Dawn of 
Astronomy.” 

—The life of Robert E. Lee for the Great Commander Series 
of the Messrs. Appleton will be written, it is understood, by Gov- 
ernor Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia. 

—Congressman W. S. Holman has for many years taken notes 
of events which he has witnessed and of conversations he has 
had with public men, with a view to writing eventually a book of 
personal reminiscences. 

—The Boston “ Transcript” says that the first free town 
library in this country was started in the village of Petersborough, 
N. H.,in April, 1833, and has ever since been open, on Sundays 
as well as on week-days. 3 

—The “New England Magazine,” the publication of which 


_ has been temporarily suspended, is to be continued. Mr. War- 


ren F. Kellogg has purchased the assets of the old company and 
will carry on the magazine, and Messrs. Edwin D. Mead and 
W. B. Hart are to continue in editorial charge. 

—Sheridan’s great-grandson has placed a mass of valuable 
unpublished Sheridan papers at the disposal of Mr. Frazer Rae, 
and these will be used to expand Rae’s “ Life of Sheridan,” 
which has long been out of print. Among these papers are many 
interesting letters which passed between Sheridan and his first 
and second wives, a correspondence with the Prince Regent, and 
a copy of “* The School for Scandal” corrected by the author. 
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Black, William. The Wise Women of Inverness. cts. 
Fuller, Edward. ‘The Complaining Millions of Men. $1.25. 


75 cts. 


Warner, Charles Dudley. ‘The Work of Washington Irving. 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Bacon, Edwin M. Boston Illustrated. 50 cts. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Sanborn, Mary F. Paula Ferris. $1.25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. The Monastery. $1.25. Serer . 
Fielding, Henry. The Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. Edited by George Saintsbury. 2 Vols. $2. 


Bronté, Charlotte. Villette. 2 Vols. $2. 
THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE, 
NEW YORK 
Stearns, J. N. Temperance in All Nations. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Henry, CalebS., D.D. About Men and Things. 50 cts. 
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The Outlook 


12 August, 189; 


With Our Readers 


I.—-Correspondence 


Mr. Haweis and the Mackenzie 
Biography 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Iam sorry that you should have been en- 
trapped into reprinting a libelous charge 
against me which has been summarily disposed 
of in the English press but seems still to 
run in America and our colonies: (1) “That I 
published Sir Morell Mackenzie’s life against 
the wishes of, and contrary to a distinct agree- 
ment with, thefamily.” (2) “That I refused to 
consider offers of compensation.” Both these 
charges are utterly false. These are the facts: 

I was pressed to write Sir Morell Macken- 
zie’s life by the family. Materials for the pur- 
pose were placed in my hands unreservedly by 
the family. Proofs of the entire work were 
submitted to the family. 

[ altered much, and was willing to alter any 
amount more, to meet the wishes of the family. 
There was never any “distinct agreement ” 
that I was bound to adopt all the family’s sug- 
gestions, though practically I never refused to 
adopt any; but I undertook the work only on 
the understanding that I was to be sole judge 
and arbiter of how to deal with the biographi- 
cal material committed tome. Suddenly, when 
the book is on the eve of appearing, the 
family approach me with a formal request to 
suppress the book. Of course I happened to 
know that this request was made in defer- 
ence to the Empress Frederick of Germany’s 
wishes. The Empress did not wish the details 
of the Emperor Frederick’s illness revived. I 
had sent her the proofs of my book. I was, 
of course, willing to bow to her corrections or 
suggestions. Instead of receiving the proofs 
back, or any intimation of her wishes, I re- 
ceived a request from the family at the eleventh 
hour that I should suppress the entire book. 
I pointed out that, as I had been fully em- 
powered to make arrangements with Messrs. 
Allen & Co. for its publication six months 
previously, and as the book had been printed 
and advertised with their full knowledge, they 
must square the publishers and then come to 
me. They then offered a lump sum down; 
the publishers accepted it. I was then ap- 
proached. Under the circumstances I was 
willing to respect the Empress’s wishes and 
gratify the family. 

On the 29th of May I went down to Messrs. 
Allen’s offices, and accepted the proposal, which 
emanated spontaneously from the Mackenzie 
family, and was made through their own law- 
_ The proposal included an absurdly small 

onorarium to myself for six months’ literary 
labor. But I accepted it. Now mark what fol- 
lowed. The instant I accepted, the family im- 
mediately, and without a word of explanation, 
withdrew their offer and made no other. 

The publishers at once ordered the issue of 
the book. I was not even consulted or told 
before this action was taken, and no one was 
more surprised than myself to hear that, acting 
within their contract rights, the publishers had 
decided on publishing to recover costs. 

At this juncture, I should like to ask, was 
it my place to come forward and pay down a 
large sum for the suppression of a book which 
I was urged to write, and empowered to write 
and print, and for which not a farthing of re- 
muneration was now offered me? 

The facts have been fully published in the 
English press, but, a member of the Mackenzie 
family being special correspondent of a leading 
New York paper, the American press has been 
carefully tuned. 

When the book appeared, I was assailed b 
the family in pretty much the terms, and wit 
pretty much the charges, which you reproduce. 
I replied in the “ Daily Chronicle” and the 
“ Standard,” and to my reply there has been 


no sign or shadow of an answer. 


What, then, is the truth? The Mackenzie 
family alone are responsible for the appear- 
ance of my Life of Sir Morell Mackenzie, but 
— are afraid of the Empress and want to 
make me the scapegoat. I decline to be made 
the scapegoat. / suppressed the book. The 
Mackenzie family first consented and then re- 


fused to suppress it. The obvious inference 
is that the Mackenzie family wished the book 
to appear. The whole thing is too transparent, 
and the howl raised against me is a mere blind. 
However, this feeble and ineffectual attempt 
to get down on both sides of the fence has now 
been amply exposed ; but as I am starting for 
America on 30th of August, ex route to fulfill 
my engagements to speak at Chicago on 19th 
September, and as I have many warm friends 
in en country, I shall be glad if you can give 
publicity to this apparently necessary explana- 
tion. Yours respectfully, 
H. R. HAwWEIS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. James’, Marylebone, 
London. 


We are glad to give this opportunity to Mr. 
Haweis to present his view of this matter. 
Our brief note was based, as we stated at the 
time, on published declarations from the Mac- 
kenzie family. We gave the facts as published, 
without any pretense of an elaborate examina- 
tion of the business questions involved.— THE 
EDITORS. 


I].—Notes and Queries 


1. A person holds to the belief that the punishment 
of the wicked is not rong | eternal, that hell is 
not literally a lake of fire and brimstone, that the 

unishment of the wicked soul consists in remorse 
or its sins, that remorse means penitence, and that 
God will not permit the penitent soul to suffer eternal 
torture. Do you consider this view of hell as bein 
consistent with “‘ the hell of the Bible’? If not, wha 
Scripture would you quote as showing that the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment is ‘‘unscriptural and 
dangerous,’”’ which you are quoted in print to have 
stated? 2. A person who believes in the existence 
of a God, in the inspiration of the Scriptures, in the 
immortality of the soul, in the future reward of the 
good and punishment of the wicked, as above stated 
—this person, for want of further facts on both sides 
of the question, does not declare an opinion either 
for or against the deity of Christ, not knowing 
whether Christ was God himself in the flesh, or a 
pesecs man, so filled with the spirit of God that he 

ad the superhuman power to work the miracles re- 
corded of him; would you regard this person’s faith 
as not being the faith of the Christian, or is either of 
those beliefs not Christian? H. W. 
1. Our thoughts on this subject were given 
in this column not long ago (see our issue of 
May 2). We should not say that “remorse 
means penitence ;” it is rather preliminary to 
penitence. It is not eternal, but exd/ess, pun- 
ishment that is properly in question. Eternal 
punishment is punishment in eternity, not 
throughout eternity; as temporal punishment 
is punishment in, not throughout, time. End- 
less punishment is “unscrjptural,” as being 
against the general spirit and current of the 
Bible, and contrary to several explicit declara- 
tions, as Eph. i., 10; Phil. ii., 10, 11; Col.i., 20. 
It is “dangerous,” as a stumbling-block to 
faith in the Eternal Goodness. 2. Christian 
faith is not a belief of any propositions what- 
ever about God and the soul and Christ. A 
man may believe that Christ is God himself, 
and yet be destitute of Christian faith. Such 
faith does not depend on holding a particular 
opinion as to the essential nature of Christ. 
It is simply an obedient trust in Christ as 
Master and Saviour, embracing him in love, 
ruled by him in duty, and drawing from him 
inspiration and hope. Such a man will not 
hesitate to say “ God was in Christ,” though 
he may not be able to say, “ Christ was God.” 
It is enough if he can say, “I cannot under- 
stand; I love.” 2 


In one of his papers on the Manliness of Christ 
Thomas Hughes says: ‘“‘Ilf our wills had from the 
first been disciplined, like the will of Christ, so as to 
be in perfect accord with the will of God, I see no 
reason to doubt that we, too, should have gained the 
power and courage to show signs, or, if you please, to 
work miracles as Christ and his Apostles worked 
them.”’ Is this what Christ meant in Luke xvii., 6; 
Mark xi., 23, 24; John xiv., 12, 13, 144? How shall 
we understand these unfulfilled romises? After 
cupnteen centuries of growth, is there not yet one 
follower of Christ with “‘faith as a meee ea ? 


We think Mr. Hughes’s remark sound, and 
worthy to be closely pondered. We should 
supplement it by referring to 1 Cor. xii., 7-11, 
where faith (apparently of the wonder-working 
kind) is mentioned as a special gift of the 
Spirit. But the “eighteen centuries” have 
largely been passed in a wandering in the 
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wilderness, not in an occupying of the prom- 
ised land. Nominal Christianity is still largely 


in excess of real. Weshall do well to treasure 
Christ’s promises to the men of faith, and to 
count ourselves as being even now nearer to 


the raw material of humanity than to its ripe- 


ness. So Tennyson: | 
If eee million summers are stored in the sunlight. 


Weare far from the noon of man—there is room for 
the race to grow. 


Will you kindly explain the meaning of Rom. vii., 
17, 20, and last clause 25? Is there such a thing as in- 
voluntary sin? How can one serve the divine law 
with the mind, and serve the law of sin with the 


There can be sin which is not the product of 
a will to sin. “Sins of ignorance” are still 


sins. But observe that by “the flesh” Paul 


means more than the body; he includes “the 
mind of the flesh ” (ch. viii., 7)—the desires and 
thoughts of our lower or animal nature. He 
speaks more like a poet than a philosopher, and 
personifies the lower tendencies of his nature 
as if he were two men in one. His thought is 
that while his “mind,” or higher nature, domi- 
nant on the whole, though sometimes over- 


borne, is subject to the divine law, his “flesh,” — 


or lower nature, is still in bondage to these 
sinful tendencies, which he calls “the law of 
sin.” 


A correspondent asks in your current issue where 
o fin 


“ Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways,” 
in Whittier’s poems. The lines, with “foolish ” for 
“feverish,” may be found in “ The Brewing 
Soma,” page 373 in the ‘*‘ Household —, B 


My Wife and I 
Believe that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and that it is wise to take a good medicine 
before one is sick in bed, and thus save long illness. 
and expense. Neither of us were real sick, but we 
had dull, heavy headaches, a little exertion tired us 
greatly, and my appetite was very poor. So We 
began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the en aod 
like magic, and perfectly satisfactory, restor 
to perfect ‘health, and preventin , I believe, ee 


sickness and big doctor’s bill. [I advise all not, ahs 
ing well to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you 


Hood’s* Cures 


San 
welland happy.” W. H. Toxes, 145 12th 5t-, 
Francisco, Cal. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD'S PILLS cure constipation by restoring 


the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Catalogue or circular of any School 
in America (if issued) and the time-tables 
of the routes you would use in traveling 
from your home to the school, SENT FREE 
on request. Write, stating what school or 
what class of schools you wish to know 
about, addressing Educational Department, 
The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


| New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


dest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. East 14th Street, N. Y. 


THE REED SCHOOL 


6, 8, 10 East 53d St., N. Y. 30th Year begins Oct. 3. 
rs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 
Mr, J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Head Master. 
mary, Secondary, and Collegiate courses, including 
studies required at university entrance examinations. 


Miss Barber and Miss Montfort’s 


Morning Classes for Young Ladies. Academic, 
Collegiate, and Special Courses. Oct. 4. 44 W.34th St. N.Y. 


New York City 


District of Columbia 


ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS ,,f0"°s y 


_ Preparatory and Primary Departments. Individual 
instruction. Special attention to college preparation. 
pert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and Sciences. 
ative teachers in Modern Languages. ymnasium., 
Resident students. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
21 EAST 74th ST., N. Y. 
Reopens Oct. 3d, 1893. Four resident pupils received. 


Canada 


COLIGNY COLLEGE °*CANAba 


For Young Ladies. Grounds large. Buildings have 
all modern conveniences. Thoroughly efficient staff. 
cheerful home life. Terms, from B155 pert annum. For 
circulars, etc., address Rev. Dr. WARDEN, Box 1,839, 
Post-Office, Montreal, Canada. 


Connecticut 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s500. 19th year. so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK 8. CURTIS, Ph, B, (Yale 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
713, 715, '717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration forcollege. Special courses. Reopens October 4th. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


fguiiy and Day School for Girls. 31st year begins Oct. 4th. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West 40th Street, N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 8th Street, New York City. 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 


No. 607 Fifth Ave., New York 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 


Te MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the Misses 
Green) will reopen their boarding and day school 


for girls, October 4, at the new location, 176 West 72d St., 
cor. Amsterdam Ave., Sherman Square, N. Y. ; 
Miss GRAHAM at home after July 1. 


School of Social Economics 
Young men and w i 
Economics, Civics, Politics, History, Literature, 
Rhetoric, Book-keeping, Mathematics, 
Sciences, Languages, etc.. 
Fee, $100 per year. Send for circular. 
George Gunton, President, 34 Union Square, N. Y. 


9 
Mrs. Hazen’s School forGirls 
Pelham Manor,,.New York. Combined advantages 
of Cityand Country. Large, additional buildings. New 
equipment. Special students admitted. Reopens Sept. 28. 


TPACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College, offers university 
courses in pe agogy. leading to the casrees of A.B., A.M., 
and Ph.D. 9 niversity Place, N. Y. str, 

ALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 


ASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Prima 

and advanced work. Certificates accepted by Wel- 
lesley and other ra Ab Delsarte Gymnastics. 

ncipals : Lira V. Nortu, . GREGORY, 
Euzasetu P. Getty. 1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


55 West 47th St., New York City 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few boardi 
pupils taken, Reopens Oct. 


ACADEMY AND gai FOR 


10 BOY 
68th year of 14th of Home, _ Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and 
nuine home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
eferences required. 
_J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Miss Burbank’s Family and Day School 


FOR GIRLS, 714 Spon Ave., Hartford, Conn. Inter- 
mediate, Higher English and College Preparatory studies. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


COLLINS STREET CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Established in 1885. Thorough preparation for College. 
Six teachers; sixty scholars. Boarding pupils $s00and foo 
Lewis F. Rerp, Ph.D., JHARLES C, STEARNS, M.A 

Principals and Proprietors. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all 
denominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers 
library of 60,000 volumes, course of study one-thir 
elective, newest methods, ample appliances ; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized work. Six- 
tieth year opens October 4, 1893. For information 
address HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 

in the suburbs).—Every advantage for culture, 

study, and health. Terms, $500 to umber limited. 
Reopens Sept. 27th. iss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 


WEST END INSTITUTE, 56 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Mrs. CADY and Miss CADY, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Earlyapplication necessary. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


1660-1893 


Prepares thoroughly for colleges and scientific schools. 
Sends 25 boys to Yale this year. For catalogue address 
GEORGE L. FOX, Rector. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—22d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Lan es. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


g and Day School for Girls, 32and 34 East 57th St., 
ee -City, reopens Thursday, Oct. sth. Primary,Academic, 
Collegiate Departments. Special students admitted. 


Thirty-fifth Year 


UNIVERSITY ins Oct. 2,1 
LAW SCHOOL Contr 


course) LL.M. AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and 
Senior Professor. For Catalogues address 


PROF. RUSSELL, 


: at University Building, or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
W School for Girls 
eet ath St., N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and Col- 
Paratory Courses. Special students admitted. 
© more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


136 West 126th St., New York City 
The Misses Smuller’s Boarding and Day School 


Por Girls. Prima Academi 
° 3 emic, and Advanced Classes. 
Special rates to daughters of Clergymen. Reopens Oct. 2d. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


pa on oth St., near Park Ave., will reopen Sept. 28. Elo- 
/Tawing, and Calisthenics included in course. 


Boxwood Boarding and Day School 


for Girls 
OLD LYME, CONN. 
Will reopen Sept. 2oth, 1893. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


ISS LOW’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, Stamford, Conn.—Opens last 

Wednesday in September. Circulars sent on application. 
Miss LOW. Miss HE OOD. 


MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 

a rou onn.-:ot ear opens pt. 20, 1 

The Rev. FRANCIS RUSGELL MA. Rector” 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD. Prin, 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY 


who has had several. + moni experience in the care and 
training of young children, at home and in the Kinder- 
garten, will receive into her home at 


Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 


a limited number of children from 3 to 6 years of age, 
and will take children whose parents may wish to travel. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


A Home School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 


MT. VERNON SEMINARY 


M AND ELEVENTH STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A school thoroughly modern in methods and spirit. Its 
two Preparatory Courses give pupils the choice of fitting 
fer admission to college or to our ewn Collegiate Course. 
This two years’ course consists of selections from the 
college curriculum, adapted to the needs of those who 
desire a training more thorough and systematic than can 
be obtained in the typical boarding-school, but who 
desire also to avoid the strain of a full college course. 

Special emphasis is given to English Language, Liter- 
ature, and Composition ; ern Languages; Natural 

ience; Art and the History of Art; General History; 
Aaa Political History; Physical and Vocal Culture, 
and Music. 

Nineteenth year begins Tuesday, October third. For 
further information address ay 

(Mrs.) ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


Germany 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL Berlin, a 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 
French, and Music, with home care and chaperonage. 
Vacation trips to Russia, the, North ey Po different 
parts of Germany. The Principal, Mrs. Mary B, Willard, 
refers by permission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Washing- 
ton and. the Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, ex-Minister 
to Germany. Address for circular : 

Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicage. 


ERMAN HOME SCHOOL IN DRESDEN 

(Established 1870).— Fri Hevene Immiscu, 

Principal, returns to Germany Sept. 2; her first Assistant, 

Oct. 5. Parents wishing to place daughters in a thor- 

oughly Christian School, where physical, intellectual 

social, and moral receive personal 
attention, are invited toa or prospectus to 

Fri. H. [MMISCH. Bradford, Vt. 
or West Roxbury, Mass. 


Illinois 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ladies and Children. For further 
ve., Chicago. 


Young h 
dress THe LoriING SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie 


Rockford College for Women 


4sth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. | pecially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well-equipped labora- 
tories. Good, growing library. Fine cypaccem. Resi- 
dent physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
much reduce expenses. For catalogue address 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Prin., 

Lock Box 9, Rockford, II. 


Kansas 


ASHBURN COLLEGE 


ti t. Expenses reasonable. Fall term 
begins Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR,. Pres. 


Kentucky 


SCIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls 


Oldest in the South. First-class in all its intments. 
Prepares for Wellesley. W. T. POYN TER. 


Maine 


Stevens School 


New Gloucester, Maine 


Offers excellent educational advantages to girls. 

Wellesley and Smith receive its pupils on certificate. 

Fits for Chicago University. For circulars apply to 
Misses M. B. & S. P. STEVENS. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens October 4th, at 2 Gray St., 


PORTLAND, the Largest City in Maine 

Healthful climate. Beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 
School located in most desirable part of the city. College 
preparatory and advanced courses. French and German, 
with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 
Careful attention to social culture. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 


Maryland 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D.D., President 
An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal education 
of Young Women. Several regular College courses lead- 
ing to the degree of B.A. Select courses, combining Lit- 
erary or Scientific studies with Music, Art, Voice - 
ing and Physical Training. All departments in charge of 
specialists. The next session will begin September rth. 

or Program address 

e Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


For other advertisements in this department see 


of teachers, each a specialist_in her own department. | 
Terms, $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 
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Maryland 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate, and Medi 
cal Courses for the next academic year are now ready and 
will be sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls 
AMHERST, MASS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MRS. W.F.STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. Amherst, Mass. 


MRS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S 
eee FAMILY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
MHERST, MASS. (in the Suburbs) 
Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its r 14th, offering enlarged 
opport unitie Seminary Courses of studies and 
llege ttin Course. 


Addre 
iss LAURA S. ‘WATSON, Principal. 


= #500 per year. Admits ages 7 to amy 
e, technology, and 
M. MITCHELL, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For circula i- 
ss EDMUND H. BENNETT, bean. 1o Ashburtor 
lace, Boston. 


40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (Y.W.C.A.) 


Boarding and Day School 
of Domestic Science 


with Departments for Industrial Arts and Christian 
Workers, oper# its sixth year Oct. 4, 1893. 
Specia: avtention given to preparing and other 

heipers for or circular 
appiy to Miss RER“\ CHAMPNEY, “Principal of School. 


Cowles’ Art School 


New Studio Building 
145 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON 


INSTRUCTORS: pJosep h De Camp, Ernest L. Major, 
ose ell, Frank orse B Mercy A. Baile Annie 


Cowles, Be 
the uth year of this Well-Established ‘School 
— Oct.2. Superiorin equipment and in arrangement 
or convenience and comfert; modeled after the best 
isian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Sti Still Life and Water-colors. Spesal attention 


o Li 
Modell 
the useum of F dred Dolla 
given in Scholars ne Ars. gin or 
ress as above M. Cow gs. 


18 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Frances ¥. Emerson 


Successor to Miss Abb A Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
CHOOL FOR GIR 19th year opens October 4, 1893. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
— Home and Day School for Girls. The Mis Preparatory, 
Regular and_ Elective Courses. isses GILMAN, 
Principals. Circulars sent on applicatio 

324 Commonwealth "Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


In addition to its unequalled musical advant 
opportunities are also provided 
udy of Elocution, the Fine Aris,and rn La 
The admirably Home affords a 
safe and inviting Calen 
dar Free. RANK eneral Manager 
Boston, 


20 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
Departments: Music, ELocuTion (Emerson college of 
Oratory), ArT (Henry Sandham, R.C.A.,_ Principal). 


Third year begins Sept. 11th. All grades of pupils aaetre 
Unusual advantages in the NorMAL Course; thorough 
= for the s profession ; teaching under su 
vision; Lectur ncerts by. eminent artists. 
Calendar add Director, GEO. H.HOWARD.A.M. 


School for Girl Tuesday, crisper 
ited of baarding Pupils into 
he family. 112 Newbury St., 


CONCORD FJOME SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASS. ° 


25 boys prepared for college, scientific school, or 
business. All the advantages of family life_com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and according to “latest models. Four 
masters. 75 of Year opens Sept. 20. 

JA S. GARLAND, Principal. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE Co... 


A select home school for young men and boys. Students 
are members of the Principal’s family, and receive con- 
stant personal 

E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


Home School for 
ASHLEY H AL Twenty Young Ladies. 
Ten Miles from Boston. 


Music, Art, and Languages. Thorou i reparation for 
college. Miss Warrrenon:, Principa ontvale, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, Natick, 17 miles 
from oe Mass. Boarding and da school 
opens Sept Thorough preparation for Wellesley 
and other Pal for women. eference: President 
iss CHARLOTTE NANT, ie 
Miss FLORENCE BiGELow, M.A., rincipals. 


«| WheatonSeminary 


FOR GIRLS 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the soth Sept. 
Best of home papmences, ent sanitary arra 
ments, Fine cary. Observatory, 
Cabinets. Send Illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex Co., Mass. 

pen year. Fits for College or ’Scientific 
arm of over acres belongs to and adjoins heppemy 


pan acilities for salt-water bathi ing ane and boat- 
ng. Tutoring done through the summer. 
JOHN W. PERKINS, aster. 


Springfield, Mass., 
Ashby Hall Cor. Worthington and Bowdoin Sts. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, reopens 
Sept. 20th. College preparatory course. Music, Art, 
Literature. Miss DIXON, B.A 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, } Principals. 


Wellesley Home School for Boys 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Fits for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY W'tBRanaM, 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in oo" Art, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
at expense. Seventy-seventh year 
opens or Catalo 

RONEWHALL, Principal. 


HE HIGHLAND AR Y ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass.—Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. 
sical, Scientific, Business, Separator? Departments. 
Pymaasium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. 
Influences. 


OSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M.. Head Master. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASS.” 


Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. Colle 
tory and special — for illustrate 


The Detroit Home and Day School 


Sixteenth year opens Sept. 20. Twenty-five received 
into the school family. Cortificate of Classical Course 
admits to esley, and the University of Michi- 
gan. Advanced English Course offers special advan- 
tages. Miss ft 1. LIGGETT, Prin., Detroit, Mich. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY 
New London, N. H. 


Health and education in a beautiful New England 
town, 1,400 feet above the yl Building heated by steam. 
Annual Students $200. Send fora catalogue. 

Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN UN. J.. COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Reo Se tember 2oth, Add for Catal 


ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTI 
Bordentown, N. J.—Between New York 
Solid Soupapsions En Acade 


Business Mus Com’a’ 
v. T. H. LANDON’ AM. 


IVY HAL PRIDGETON 


NEW JERSEY, 


Home and College-Preparatory School for Y 


SEVEN GABLES 


for Young Ladies Girls. and 
German, teacher, cate admits to Smith 
nasium. Climate mild anddry. Illustrated crcl 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reopens September 28th. 
EurPHAME S. CREIGHTON. W. Farrar. 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


year opens 26. Pre aration 
college a specia vanced an ional c 
college specialty. COLINE CERBRISH 


FREEHOLD (N.J.) INSTITUTE Xear: 


ing School. Primary, College Preparato how ge B 
HAMBERS. A and Busines 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College Preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Coll 
Music, Art, Best Location healthful of its 
heat. Electric lights. Location healthful ee, llus 
Catalogue free. Rev. Geo. H. WuiTNey, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


First-class school for eg sexes. New ca tna with 
full now read oy. 26th opgns Sept. 6th, 
Rev. JOSEPH PERRY, Ph.D., Principal. 


THE O AKS LAKEWOOD, New Jersey. 


The Misses Farrington reopen 
October 4th. College preparation or special courses. 
Circulars and leaflets on application. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


AMONG THE PINES. A pe h and attractive 
School for Boys. ES WwW . MOREY. 


ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. wu 
milesfrom N.Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., Mont- 
clair, N.J. College and business preparation. Cadets 
live in cottages, enjoyin influences and avoid- 


ing the evils of MAcVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


THE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 27. 60 Plymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
¥€ School for girls reopens 
MISS DANA S tember ah, College prepa- 
ration. Resident native French and German teac 
Special advantages in music and art. Terms for 


boarding pupils, $700 per year Circulars sent on 
application. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEM 
School for boys of all ages. {repares for 
or business. Cata 
. COALE, A. “ rinceton), Prin 


ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Park Place, Newark, New Jersey, reopens 

September 27. Best advantages. College preparation. 
Circulars sent on application. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and Germal 
Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply tor circulars. 


feet elevation. Beautiful, healthful, select Home 
hool for Boys. ementary, english ‘Classics, 
mercial, French, German, Music, Typewriting, etc. 
heat, plun e bath, bowling-alley, gymnasium. Extetl 
sive grounds; e uestrian department; beautiful 1 Brin 
Illustrated Cata ogue. . WILSON, A 


(N. J.) INSTITUTE. oth year. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


s Sept eh Inquiries may be addressed to oor 
Patten, Princeton College. Princeton, or to 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1803. Full classi a 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, gp to 
music, and complete course in art and physical cu 
included regular school rk. for 
nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. ond for. or LLE 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
Miss Elizabeth North’s Home School 
FOR YOUNG GIRLS reopens September 21st. 243 
ON, 
Dupuy School for Boys 7's. 


ul four boarding pupils. 
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New York 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


Alfred Center, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
Seven Co-education. Plensaat location. 
Expenses te. i E. in, President. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


faciliti Ne uildi New chairs of 


inetfuction. ER, Auburn, N. 


pinadbn catalogues send to Dr. BEE 


Wells College for Women 
RA, N. Y. . 


Septe Send fo talogue. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 


will open her spacious and inviting residence, 160 Jorale- 
mon moat Brooklyn, September 28, 1893, for the recep- 
tion of Young Ladies who desire to spend the winter in 
the city in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advantages ; 
for students who will attend the sessions of day schools 
in Brooklyn; or for Flith ¥ who wish special instruction 
under her charge. fth year. Address for circular 
60 Joralemon Street, BRQOKLYN. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 
The Forty-Third Year 


For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Ree, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Granger Place School for Young Ladies 
Certificates accepied py eadin alleges a and niversities. 


THE CANTON THEOLOGICAL 
Located at Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. school 
for training candidates for the ministry of the Sian 
ist Church. Those who would be equipped for the 
service of a religion free, rational, sincere, and at the 
same time genuine] would do well to corre- 
spond with the President, I A oop,D.D., or the Sec- 
retary, HENRY PRENTISS ForBES, D.D., Canton, N. Y 


Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N.Y. 


Twenty-eighth opens , Sept 20. M. 
pew writes : ies’ oe ary is an excellent 
ional institution.’’ Send for illustrated circular. 

v. JAMES MARTIN YEAGER, M.A., Pres. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


ew yor Oo n 
under the care of Friends. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute 


Vale agen and beautifully located in the Hudson River 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
stematic education to boys and girls. attentien 
by a strong faculty of experience nd’ physical and 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, — physical cul- 
onservatory of Music and Art of high 
year 9 ns Sept. 18. For ‘ilustrated Catalogue 


grade. 
address . Frack, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y 


NEW. YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. Aca- 
demic Dept. at N. Prep. Dene. 


tad 
or catalogue address Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M. 


COLLEGIATE | IN Pit for Young We 
ear Sept. 26. Six 


COLGATE ACADEMY TON, 


New York 
The 20th year of — well-known Preparatory School 
bens Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to main- 
igh reputation. . 


Noteworthy Improvements: 
ant gymnasium and competent instruction in physi- 
ture, An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting 
= — of classes. Increased attention to Modern 
Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
special information ress 
CHARLES H. THURBER, A.M., Principal. 


COOK ACADEMY 


or both sexes. Classical, Scientific 
$s. Music and Art. A. C. HILL, Ph.D. 


MISS BENNETT’SSCHOOL 


n-on-Hudson, N.Y. Twelve girls may have 
i heen a of careful home training and. best educa- 


a 

foal methods . Sixresident teachers. Training aimsat 
ess. All grades. Preparation for college. 


St. John’s Military School 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
HunTincToN, Prest. Wm. VERBECK, 
Bere BurRNHAM, 6th [nfantry, U.S.A., 
Commandant. “Apply to superintendent for circular. 


UTAUQUA LAKE BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
ped to small number. ls are members of 
sfamily. Fits for college. m—normal, healthy 


,»Mental, and physical. Send for prospectus. 
WM PIERCE, Mayville, N. Y. 


THE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


g-on-the New York.—f600a Year, 
no extras. Limit, 30 — 
A boy of first-rate stuff, perhaps, cannot be spoiled; but 
ome neglect candoa great deal. Let me have him at eight. 
et argues the question. Free; and parents 
better readit. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEMINARY, North Granville, N, Y. Good board; 
steam heat; marge rooms; $50,000 building; beautiful Adi- 
rondack region. Hea th, comfort morals, knowledge, 
Regents’ exams. and dipl. " College, business, private life 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding, and 
College Preparatory School for Girls 


Reopens September 28. For circular address 
LORE ene BALDWIN. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Mawr College Bryn 


10 ee from Philadelphia. A College for “ie The 

gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
of otouyie or the icuiieasie year, will be sent on application. 
Lititz, Lancaster Co., 


ennsylvania Linden Hall Semi aa 


A Moravian school for gris an and young women 
year begins Sept. 13th. reful supervision. Liberal 
course and rational methods of instruction. 

Rev. C. B. SHULTZ, Principal. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For th year. Colle re ration. 
BUCK A AL, N 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment and_ Business. Milit ay ‘Organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Classical and Home Institute 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Young ladies may pursue the 
uating compne, prepare for college, or select their 
own studies. A eeTy: home with good care. 
H V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 

Saratog ga Springs N. Y.—Superior facilities for 

the higher Sciences, ilosophy, Languages, Music, 

a zsthetic and social culture. 39th year begins 
.20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


Hem INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Best 
advantages in Music, Art, and the Modern Lan nguages. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL for Young Ladies and Children, 
nkers, Springside, N. Y.—Increased facilities for 


pupils. Reovens Sept. 28 


North Carolina 


RANVILLE IN STITUTE Oxford, N 
and day school for girls in the Health Belt of North 
Carolina. e Misses ARD, Col- 
lege preparation. Excellent a tages in Musicand Art. 
Terms moderate. For catalogues address the Principals. 


.C, Hom 


Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


tion for Harvard examinations and all Colleges 
Wom en. Reopens Sept. 26th. 


Harcourt Place Seminary 


Gambier, Ohio. Special, Academic, and College Pre- 
paratory. ew course, widely commended as decidedly 
the best for the average girl, gives symmetrical education 
and one well suited to the practical needs of life. Omits 
traditional mathematics an Catalogues sent. 


COLLECE 
Beautifal and healthful location. North of 
Cincinnati 15 miles. Full course of study, Prepar- 
atery and Cc te. Best facilities in Music, 


with home care and supervision. 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D.,; Glen » Ohie. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


Academy of Marietta College 
Marietta College for Women 


Fall term in all departments begins Som. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information 


Pres. JOHN W. SIMPSON, "Maviettn, oO. 


COLLEGE, New Athens, O., opens 
FRANKLIN 69th year Sept. 4. re oe tuition, fur- 
nished room, and rent of books, $2. 80 to Ba a wk.; every- 
thing, 135 a Yr. no saloons; eapest, 
best. talog free. . WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


BERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal education 
at the lowest reasonable cost. For both sexes. 
Twenty-five professors. Elective courses. Literar 


societies. Athletics. Gymnasiums under traine 
professors. Libraries. Laboratories. Best musical 
advantages. ‘Tuition $40 a year. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, open 
to Christian students from all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Students admitted without charge 
to college classes. 
OS ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors. 550 students. 
200-page cata- 


All departments open Sept. 20 
p pen Sept. 20, 1893 oot tees 


logue free. G.W. SHURTLEFY, Secretary, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 189%. 


UTNAM SEMINARY Zanesvilie, Ohio, soth 
year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. jrative 


F oh tenthe Special advantages for youn rls. 


| Ta HALL, Nazareth, Pa., Moravia 
Boarding School for Boys. Prepares for colle 
business. Beautiful and healthful location; military drill ; 
home care. Steam heat and electric light. Term opens 
Sept. 13. Send forcatalogue. Rev. C. Laie Principal. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), Pa.—Represented 
by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 

Amherst, University of Pa., Lafa ette, and West, Point. 
(Lehigh University and Co lege’ added for ’93-’94.) 
23d year. OHN CALVIN RICE Padear 


Ceentz SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 18so. from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports Ban to the Principals, 
Sytvia J. EASTMAN, nces E, Ben 


NNETT, 
Ogontz School P. O.. Pa. 


1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISS BOYER’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 


Miss Gordon's Boarding and Day School 
for Youn adies, ¢ 10 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. delightful | in Phi ladel phia. 

year opens Sept. 2oth, 1893. French, lle 
preparatory. Circular on application. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth cau go 1893. 
rer Tare! Courses for young men and young women, 
la 


usic, and Co 


leading to mpcal, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary 
s. Mac | shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
Fé or Catalogue and an rticulars address 
RLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Williamsport, Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elec- 
tive Courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, specialties. Steam —_ 
electric light, home comforts. $225. .40 per year. Sptaloge 
ree. Year opens Sept. 4th. E. J. Gray, D.D., Preside 


Vermont 


Vermont Episcopal Institute 


BURLINGTON, Vt.— Boarding School for Boys. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Schoo $, or Business. Daily 
military drill. . ROSS, A.M., Prin. 


Virginia 


Bethel Military acon Va. 


Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, and 
Business. For ae es, address 
Major R. A MCINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


pt. 7, 1893; closes last of i 
Unsu location, buildin ng. and grounds. Fullcorps 
of teachers. Board ,etc., with full course, $250 for 
enftre season of 9 months. Music, La ponent, = 7. 
Art, nemo may and Physical Culture, extra. For 
Catalogue apply to Miss J. BALDWIN, al. 


Dixon’ § Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or ——_ roofs, iron and 
| wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 


E Pencil. Agent r wee 
“Eraser M’f’g ein Crosse, Wis. 
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feecreation Department 


Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, 


To Chicago and Return via Pennsylvania 
Railroad for $20 

The best conducted, smoothest and quickest and 
most comfortable coach excursions to Chicago are 
those via the Pennsylvania Railroad. The trains 
consist of the newest and best standard Eastlake 
finished passenger coaches, with all modern improve- 
ments, and are in charge of one of the Company’s 
agents. The next excursion will leave New York 
from foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets at 

A.M., and from Brooklyn via Annex at 8:40 A.M., 
For ey August 12, arriving at Chicago early on 
the afternoon of the following day. 


Along the Hudson River 

The charming scenery, the rare freshness of the 
country air, and the boundless attractions of the 
Hudson River towns will doubtless attract the usual 
multitude of summer comfort-seekers during the 
oming season. The New York Central runs through 
the heart of this choice section, and its facilities for 
he summer traffic will be unsurpassed.— Brooklyn 


t 
Eagle. 


What More Can Be Exacted ? 


Cheap Rates 
Courteous Attention, 
Luxurious Sleepers, 
Magnificent 

Faultless Road-bed, 

Unexcelled Dining-cars. 

Can anything be added to make the Nickel Plate 


Road more popular? 


TRAVELERS 
sulDE 


) 
A ppleton’s 
OFFICIAL TIME TABLES of Railroads and 
Steamboat Lines, Maps, Population,etc. Also contains a 
Summer Tourist Guide, showing how to reach resorts and 
where to get detailed information about them. e 
size, 25 Cents percopy. Forsale by all newsdealers 
or mailed on receipt of price by KNICKERBOCKER 
GUIDE CO., 24 Park Place, New York. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book d ibing Southern California sent on 
A.C, BILICKE & CO. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
equest by. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on Long, Selend Sound, 28 miles from New York ; 
46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 


Wononsco House 3 Cottages 


Lakeville, Conn. Among the Berkshire Hills. Scene 
unsurpassed ; good fishing, boating, and pathing 5 exce : 
lent livery and accommodations. E. L. PEABODY. 


Germany 


9 
Fraulein Antonie Stolle’s 
SUPERIOR AMERICAN HOMEIN BERLIN 
for Tourists and Students. 

SpeciAL CargE oF YounG LApIEs. 
HiGHEST AMERICAN REFERENCES. 
For circulars address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHER 
BurEAU, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass., or Fraulein A. Stolle, 
care of Mendelsohn & Co., Bankers, Berlin, Germany. 


Illinois 


Before engaging a dations for your 
“WORLD’S FAIR” Trip, investigate 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Only, six blocks from the grounds. Choice residence and 
prs ibition s one and build- 
ng; d restaurant; eve n -class and charges 
moderate. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet and map of 
grounds on application, Address 

E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois 


New Hampshire 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
The Cyclorama of the ° 


CHICAGO FIRE 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Near Madison Street 
THE GREATEST EXHIBIT OF THEM ALL 
What You Can See: 


A MOST WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION OF 
CHICAGO’S GREATEST CALAMITY. 


1,000 Acres of Ruins — 
1,000 Acres of Flames 


WONDERFUL ELECTRIC EFFECTS 
The whole produced at a cost of 250,000 
You Can’t Afford to Miss it! 


ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS-—The Chicago Theo- 

_ logical Seminary opens its buildings as a Home for 

Christian people at a uniform rate of Fifty cents per day, 

one person in a room: or Seventy-five cents for two per- 

sans. Aagress Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
cago, Ill. 


Rc RS of The Outlook who prefer rooms in 
_ a pleasant private home rather than in a hotel 
during their visit to the World’s Fair can find such 
a place at the residence of 


Dr. and Mrs. A. W. McCandless 
6407 Sheridan Ave., Chicago 
four short blocks from the Main or Middle entrance 
to the grounds. Rates, Soc. to $1.50 per day, each 
yeremn. Reference, by permission: Rev. James G. 
nglis, Pastor Woodlawn Park Presbyterian Church, 
Cor. 64th St. and Sheridan Ave., Chicago. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL. 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Allan Mott Ring 


Receives at his Sanatorium, Arlington Heights, 
Mass., eight miles from Boston, a limited number of 


selected cases of Nervous Diskasz in both sexes, as well. 


as convalescents, and persons requiring Rest from Over- 
work or other causes. Descriptive circulars sent on 
application. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Summer Home, situated in a ve 
picturesque part of New England, and is a most restful 
and charming place in which to spend a season. Con- 
venient, Comfortable, Sociable. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE vill open June 1s, under 


: ~~ Same management as pre- 
vious years, To those seeking a pleasant, homelike resting- 
place, this house presents all the attractions that can be 

esired, Address Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 


HOTEL FAIR VIEW 


Eleven miles from Boston, O, C. R. R. to Quincy; elec- 
trics pass the door; 14 ceats from Boston, North Wey- 
mouth Beach; newly fitted and furnished: fine lawns; 
five minutes’ walk from beach; new plumbing, baths, 
etc.; can accommodate thirty families or transient. Ad- 
dress HOTEL FAIR VIEW, North Weymouth, Mass. 


Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN ** 


Only fine European-Plan Hotelin the Northwest, with 
superior Café and Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 


OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 

‘ of city. superior excellence. Fire- 

proof. ce uns 50, ..50, 

és. MEHL & SON” 
New Hampshire 


MELVIN. WILLAGE, N. H. 


_ A few nice people wanted from Aug. 2oth through Sep- 
tember. | accommodations and home comforts. A 
small family would be pleased. TWIN OAKS FARM. 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS,N.H. 


Is the most delightful Month of the Year, 
The views from the y H 


pecial rates for September and October. ‘ 
for illustrated book. LEON H. CILLEY. 


New Jersey 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern conveniences; steam heat; open fires; pi 
under glass. S. N. SEVERANCE & SON Prom” 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant house for Tourists, 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 
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Bolton-on=Lake=George 
| N.Y. 


Open June roth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


R. J. BROWN, Prop. 
THE ELMER Cornwall-on-the- 


to December. Reached by West Shore R.R. and 
W. B. ELMER, Mer. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of ' Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 

ng ool, 

On line D., L. & W. R. 
Buffalo. Open all the year, 
address . AR 


COLUMBIA HALL 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Largest, most elegantly furnished hotel fin famous 
Berkshire Hills, now open, under management Geo, 1". 
Holder, past 5 years; connected with leading Berks 
class livery. , Warm mineral springs 7 , 
Bowling, Lilliards, orchestra. Six Prtsfield, 
8 Lenox, 11 Stockbridge. Circulars, rates, etc., y 
GEO. W. HOLDER, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGREGOR, N. Y. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
accessible. Ten miles rail from Saratoga Springs. 
Hotel open uly 1. Circulars and information on apr Y 
tion. FRA JONES, Manager, Mt. McGregor, 4.*: 


Mt. Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


Peculiarly attractive to lovers of nature 
September and October. Invites the patrom 
age of the refined and moral classes only. 
until Oct. 15th or later. U. E. TERWILLIGED 


R., between New York and 
For illustrated circular, etc., 
THUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 
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New York 


FERNWOOD HALL 
ON LAKE OZONIA (formerly Trout Lake) — 
An Ideal Summer Home for the Weary 


CrysTAL LAKE AMID DeEnsE ForEst. 
Arr LADEN WITH LI SIVING OZONE. 
Purest SPRING WATER FOR ALL UsSEs. 
INE MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
RusTic AND PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
ABUNDANT AND HEALTHFUL Foop. 
New AND Dainty TABLE WARE. 
BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 


Seven Mijes | St. Reais Falls Station, on 


ern Adiron 


Terms, $2 to $3 a day, $10 to $16 a week, according to 
‘oom. Now open to a limited number of guests. ill 
open in June ros with much larger accommodations, 

FREDERIC EATH, Proprietor, Nicholville, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


af poster resort for health, change. rest, or recreation 
callthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
baths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First-class in all ts; 
excellent Send for circular. E. O. COVEL, 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. pen from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; E. T. CROASDALE. 


y lawns; livery. 


AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


C, E. Durree, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 
yom, Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
jences and country comforts. eferences. 


Rhode Island © 
ROCKINGHAM, Pier, 


R. I.—The largest, best appointed, and most liber- 
managed hotel at the Pier, as well as most centrally 
ted. J. G. BURNS & SON. 


THE COLUMBIA 


Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. House open to Octo- 
er 1st. Miss J. LANGE. 


TRAVEL 
CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
pov TRIP. For FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
Soness Ticker Acents OF CONNECTING LINES. 
GIVING RATES DETAILED INFORMATION 
FREE UPON Tro W. A. 
pees » GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKEeT AGENT, 
1CAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHIcaco. 


EUROPES> 


Twin-8erew Express Steamers of 13-16,000 H. P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY THURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBURG. 


FAST LINE TO LONDON 
and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 


holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
d for descriptive pamphlet to the 


4AMBURG - AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
Sroadway, New York. 126 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 
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ake Canadarago, 


one of the beauty-spots of earth, the 
largest of the several small lakes in 


this vicinity, is within a half-hour’s walk of THE DAVENPORT. 
The lake drive (12 miles) is said to be one of the finest in Central New York. 
Send now for booklet. MYRON D. JEWELL, Richfield Springs, New York. 


Travel 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series”? send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Parties contemplating a 
trip to Colorado or Califor- 
nia will learn of something 


to their pecuniary interest 


by addressing 


FRANK SEAMAN, 874 Broadway, New York. 


land, Me., connecting at_ Portland wi 
steamenip for 

Springs, 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday, at 5 P.M., from er 38, 
Street, New York. For information a ply to 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 

th all railroad and 
r Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
hite Mountains, and all Eastern summer re- 


t River, foot of Market 


HORATIO HALL, Agent at the Pier. 


Every Breath You Draw} 


Should be nothing but pure, invigorating air—That’s 
one of the greatest health essentials. 


PURIFINE 


Odor less—non-potsonous— 


Is a Constant, Cheap and Effective Disinfectant. The 
best by all odds for use in Bath Rooms, Sleeping 
Rooms, Sick Rooms, Refrigerators, Cellars, Water 
Closets, etc. Kills the Germs of Diptheria and 
Cholera. Keeps the air fresh and free from all odors. 
Shipped in cases of 12 % gal. bottles. Price, $5.00 
per case, freight prepaid, cash with order. Write for 
valuable information, free. Lady Agents wanted. 


FITCH SALT CO., Bay City, Mich. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 


with them, mention The Outlook and send r1r6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


What’s 
In a Name? 


In a literal sense nothing—in point 
of practicul, value—everything. For 
instance the name of 


enables you to dis- 
tinguish the VERY 
BEST in writing 
yaper. Blair's writ- 
ang tablets are fa- 
mous everywhere 
for quality, econo- 
my and conveni- 
ence. The most 
popular tablets are 
Climax (Note Size). 
Paragon (Packet Size). 
=P Good Luck (Letter Size). 
: ON Ask for them at the 
Stationers, or send 
for a Climax Packet and 
receive handsome book of samples, No. 8, Free, 


J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. : 


A YALE GRADUATE and Mathematical Fellow 
of Cornell University, experienced teacher of Higher 
Mathematics and Classics, desires an cneaqoment. st 
references. Prof. L., Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 


WANTED~—Ano intelligent’ Christian woman to do 
the cooking and work in a family of four. No washing. 
New house; hot and cold water. Good home and wages 
for right woman. Address B. F. KOONS, Storrs, Conn. 


BOARD WANTED —After Oct. 1a lady seeks quiet, 
comfortable home at moderate cost in one of the Berk- 
shire towns or in Litchfield Co., Conn. References. Ad- 
dress MUSIC TEACHER, No. 4,980, Outlook Office. 


WANTED — In September, a housekeeper in a young 
ladies’ boarding school. A woman with a daughter to be 
educated desired. Personal interview necessary. Ad- 
dress LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


TO_ RENT for the autumn months, in Pittsfield, 
Berkshire County, Mass., furnished house of eight rooms, 
with modern conveniences. Also new barn with five stalls, 
box stall, and carriage house. For particulars address 
E. L. HUMPHREY, No. 15 Stoddard Ave. 


A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, graduate of a 
church school, with ten years’ experience, desires a posi- 
tion in school or family. Teaches French, Latin, and 
English, including Literature, Composition, Peychology’ 
and Logic. Can also assist classes in study of. Shake- 
speare. Willingtotravel. Highest references. Address, 
during August, S. M. WILLES, Tiverton, Rhode Island. 


FOR SALE —Vermont farm, four miles from Central 

Vermont Railroad station. Two-story, large brick house, 

barns, etc., in good repair. Well, cistern, and spring 

water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 

fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 

tages. Address “PAX,” No. 4,982, The Outlook, New 
ork City. 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Comp ny’s 
B 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH ose... #500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President 
D MARIS, and Treas. 
WM. F. Asst. Sec 
. J. DAWSON; Secy. Agency Dept. 


Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may hélp 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Outlook 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gnited States 
Stlortgage Bo. 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds; 
Allows Interest on Deposits; Takes Entire 
Charge of Estates; Acts as Trustee, Registrar, 
Transfer Agent; Pays Coupons ; Executes all 

trusts. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON....... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE......... Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 

ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 

WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT........... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 

Samuel D. Beboock 


William Babcock, S. Frisco, uther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, ttle, riton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis May, 
William P. Dixon, 7 Theodore Morford, 

. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 


eo. A, Havemeyer, 

rles R, oo Edwin Packard 
ames J Hill, St. Paul, l A hands, 

rdiner G. Hubbard, ’ 

ustav E. Kissel, 


as. W. Seymour, Jr., 
ames Timpson. 


New York Guaranty and| 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS; - 1,000,000 

In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 


pany sesses all the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts_as Trustee for cor- 


porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depostory of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECT 
Samuel D. Babcock, Richard D. Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, vard A. cCurdy, 
Walter Re Gillette, lexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, ey W. Smith 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Vanderbilt 

ht. 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, Hood Wrig 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S, Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersereau Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


‘66 only with the signature of ”’ 
(; FN IN Justus von Liebig in blue” 
ink across the label, thus:”’ 


-It is almost unnecessary to add that this refers to 
the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


cHurcH LIGHT 


est, 
chea epest, and best ent’ known 
C Stores, Banks, T 
atres, ts, etc. New 7 ~ a 
ant Fo gns. Send size of room. 
»~ t circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to churches & the trade 


1,.P. FRINK, Pearl 8t.,N.Y 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


= =a WIE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
—_ $12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 


Suoly finished, adapted to hght and heavy work, 


Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, — 


ogua w rns 


HURCH Established 1827 
| RGA NS Correspondence Invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. | 


BEST &CO 


For Babies 


We have an assortment of inexpen- 
sive Slips and Dresses that will interest 
mothers who desire to see their little 
ones nicely dressed at the least cost, 


Examples. 


Fine Nainsook short dress; mother hubbard 
yoke of hemsatitched tucks, one insertion in 
center: n: ck and sleeves finished to correspond, 
sizes 6 months to2 years. Price 87 cts. 


Fine Cambric short dress: mother hubbard yo 
of fine tucks and insertion joined with rowtnd “me 
ing; front and back alike; neck and sleeves with 
embroidery edge to match ; skirt has four inch 
hem and “es — above; sizes 6 months to 
two years. Price 98 


Fine Naingook 1 , Gret 
neck and sleeves trimmed to correspond, skirt 
has deep hemstitched hem. Price $1.00. 

We clothe children of all ages in the 
best manner at the least cost— it is our 
special business. Enquiries by mail 
have prompt attention. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


Working, 


~ or in any occupation ins 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
\to mot herho vend 
y there is nothin 
healthful, com 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS SENSE 
Corset Waists. 3; 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 


MARSHALL FIELD & 60, 
Western Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Typewriter and sewing ma- 


chine girls, who bend over 
all day, should take it night 


and morning. 


“A HEALING WONDEB.” 


@infort Powder. 


Insures perfect com ,jexion. It is the only pow- vs ti 
der that combines h.aling with the ordinary als 
ities of a face powder. It removes pimples, 
blackheads, oiliness, and roughness of the 

Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and 
COMFORT FOWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Use Comfort Soap for the hands, face. and 
complexion. 2sc. a cake. 
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FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for byears. Buy 
= Pr) 8. direct from ovr factory, and save dealers and agents 
AR profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 
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Sample vial 
mailed free to any 
address. 


For the TEETH. 
Deliciously Flavored. 


Cleanses and Beautifies, 
Price, 25 cents. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


00000000! 
Worth a Guinea a Box. 
A trifling dose from 
a 25-cent box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 


Platt’s” 
(Chlorides 


| as your household 
disinfectant. Aa 
odorless liquid, re= 
liable, prompt and 
cheap. 


Sold by druggists and high 
Class grocers, in quart bottles 
| only. Prepare «d by Henry B. 
Platt, New York. 


SELF-ACTING 
DEROLLERS 


N of imitations. 
AUTOCRAPH LABEL 
OF AND GET 


THE CENUINE 


A.B. E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


About People 


—Francis Parkman, the historian, has nearly 
recovered from the severe illness which afflicted 
him last winter. He is in his seventy-first 
year. 

—Dr. Nansen’s equipment includes a pho- 
nograph, into which his wife has sung her 
favorite songs, and with these the explorer will 
beguile away some lonesome hours in the Arc- 
tic regions. 

—The only contemporary English poet, 
says the New York “Evening Post,” who 
ever gives us a glimpse of the heroic and 
Elizabethan quality is Michael Field, who, 
when resolved into his original elements, is 
well known to consist of two shy ladies in an 
English country town. 

—“ Of all titles given to Mr. Gladstone dur- 
ing his long career,” says the Dundee “ Times,” 
“that of a Glasgow school-boy deserves record- 
ing. Ata recent examination in the school, 
the inspector asked who was the patron saint 


of Ireland, and received the unexpected an-. 


swer, ‘ Mr. Gladstone. 

—It is said that the only man living whose 
father fought in the battle of Concordis Luke 
Smith, of Acton, Mass. Heisa little over eighty 
years old, but remembers with the utmost 
clearness the account given him by his father, 
Solomon Smith, and walked over the original 
route of march in Concord with him many 
times. Mr. Smith served during the Civil 
War, having enlisted three times. 

—At Saltley, near Birmingham, England, 
there lives an old lady who has carefully 
treasured up a posy which was given to her 
on the occasion of the Queen’s coronation in 
1837. . It was carefully locked away for fifty 
years, and on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee the old lady produced it, all dried up 
and faded, for the inspection of her friends, 
and again on the wedding-day of the Duke and 
Duchess of York. 


A Sensational Story 


has attracted attention lately, but as a matter of fact 
the public has also devoted time to things substantial, 
judging by the unprecedented sales of the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Unequaled asa 
food for infants. Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


Read ‘The New Era,” by Dr. Strong, and then 


ask, ‘‘Am I not needed?’ Perhaps the School for 
Christian Workers, at Springfield, Mass., with eleven 
instructors, may aid you in deciding. Scholarships 
and an opportunity to earn part or all of one’s ex- 
penses are offered. Catalogue cheerfully sent by 
addressing J. L. Dixon, Cor. Sec’y. 


Delightfully Cool and Refreshing 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. © 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “ pearl glass’’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


Leather has great 
charm —keep it new 
with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and pits. 


= 

on ordinary paper with any 

pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 

writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars and samples. AGENTS WANTED 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


: 


with ice-water and sugar. 


Al 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK. 


Creamy — 


Soft—rich lather—healing properties, 
Beautiful case—dainty—exquisite 
odor—(attar of roses)— 


These are some of the reasons w By the 
most fastidious persons prefer WILLI 
to all other Shaving Sticks, 


AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


| 


“Jersey Cream” Toilet Soap 
HEAD D NOISES CURED 


it for Hands- Heals-Softens Beautifies. ee 
Tubulsa 


DEAF! lwhen all remedies fail. 


tale bv Hiscox, 868 Bway, N. Y. REE 


RANULA: 


The Best Food, : : 
The Best Medicine. 


GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

It has been called “* The Perfect Food.” 
As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 
tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 
ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic 
Diarrhea. 

It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin 
Diseases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Granila 
as a principal diet. 

Granila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Granila is manufactured solely by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Trial Box, prepaid, 30c. Pamphlet /ree. 


0088888000" 
PISO'S CURE FOR 
| = TRES WHER LSE FAILS. 
| | Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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